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LUCINDA WILLIAMS 
Blessed 


The stunning new album from 3-time Grammy 
Award winner Lucinda Williams. 
Also available: Deluxe 2 CD Edition featuring 


demos of all songs on ‘Blessed’ 


www.lucindawilliams.com 


TEDDY... 
THOMPSON aA 


TEDDY THOMPSON 
Bella 


"The musical equivalent of an arrow to the heart” — NPR 


Teddy Thompson’s new album and follow-up to 2008's ‘A 
Piece of What You Need’, which The Guardian declared 
“one of the year’s best.” ‘Bella’ features some of Thompson's 
boldest material to date, combining lean rock and roll with 


lush string arrangements throughout the album. 


www.teddythompson.com 


Coming this April! New album from 
ALISON KRAUSS & UNION STATION 


www.alisonkrauss.com 


WAYLON 


THE MUSIC INSIDE 


A COLLABORATION DEDICATED TO WAYLON JENNINGS 
VOLUME ! 


THE MUSIC INSIDE 


A Collaboration Dedicated to 
Waylon Jennings - Volume 1 


A tribute to the music of Waylon Jennings! 


Features Alabama, Kris Kristofferson, John Hiatt, 
Jamey Johnson, Trace Adkins, Shooter Jennings, 


Patty Griffin & more! 


www.waylonjennings.com 


HAYES CARLL 
KMAG YOYO 


Hayes Carll returns with KMAG YOYO (Kiss My 


Ass Guys, You're On Your Own), his follow up to 
the critically acclaimed Trouble In Mind. 


“Tf you ve been waiting for Ryan Adame to put Whiskeytown 


back together, welcome!” - Washington Post 


www.hayescarll.com 


Available at 


amazon.ca 
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Fifteen essential Harry Manx tunes in one convenient 
package, ranging from his first East-West fusion album 
y THE EYES “Dog My Cat” (2001) to the Juno nominated “Bread 
and Buddha” (2009). 
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" ... His unique | 
amalgam of blues and 
other American roots music, pa 
classical Indian forms, and bits of wis ME & Aliana, ; 
rock, pop, and folk makes him difficult Set Ae ee Poginy Cau 
to pigeonhole ... an accomplished and Soest 
adventurous lap-slide guitarist - whether Ped We: 
playing a National resonator, a solid body lap-steel, a . 3 oy 
modified banjo or cigar-box guitar, or his signature : : 
esting Mohan Veena - and a compelling singer with a ie vay cows 

ne rich,warm, and soulful voice who 

writes intelligent and compassionate 

songs and puts them over with heartfelt 

conviction.” 

- Barry Cleveland, Guitar Player 
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www. harrymanx;com:—. 
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10942 - 80 Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta 
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Fax: (780) 437-4603 
www.penguineggs.ab.ca 
e-mail: penguineggs@shaw.ca 
Editor: Roddy Campbell 
Managing Editor: Annemarie Hamilton 
Production: Doug Swanson 
Circulation: Deborah Thrall 


Penguin Eggs welcomes news, features and 
photos, but cannot accept responsibility for 
any unsolicited material. Please check with 
the editor prior to submitting any articles 
or artwork. We publish four times a year: 
Summer (June), Autumn (September), 

Winter (December) and Spring (March). 

All text and photographs are copyrighted 
and may not be reproduced without prior 
permission. Reviews can be duplicated for 
publicity purposes without consent. While 
we take care to ensure that all content is 
truthful, we cannot be held liable if found 
otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones’s wonderful album Penguin Eggs — a 
collection of mainly traditional British folk 
songs revitalized with extraordinary flair 
and ingenuity. Released in Britain in 1980, 
it has grown into a source of inspiration for 
many young, gifted performers. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries in 
a car crash in 1982 and has never fully 
recovered. He now seldom performs. His 
care and respect shown for the tradition 
and prudence to recognize the merits of 
innovation makes Penguin Eggs such an 
outrageously fine recording. This magazine 
strives to reiterate that spirit. Nic Jones’s 
Penguin Eggs is available through Topic 
Records. 

Penguin Eggs magazine is published 
and printed in Canada and acknowledges 
the generous financial support from the 
Alberta Foundation for the Arts. We also 
acknowledge the financial support of the 
Government of Canada through the Canada 
Periodical Fund (CPF) for our publishing 
activities. 


Canada Council Conseil des Arts 
cd for the Arts du Canada 


Canada 
as “ Foundation 


for the Arts 


editorial 


Hanging’s too good for them. Hang, draw 
and quarter the lot more likely. Then scatter 
their remnants to the crows they obviously 
mimic. You know who they are. Every public 
performance has at least one—no matter how 
reverential the setting. They sit in the dark, 
bold as brass in their anonymity, squawking 
shrill, obtuse, narcissistic banalities in some 
delusional attempt at camaraderie with the 
stage, while all around them either squirm 
with embarrassment or prepare to rip the 
musical thug’s lungs out. 

Seriously, there is no greater intrusion than 
an audience member vandalizing an extraordi- 
nary musical moment in a performance with a 
selfish, inane, attention-seeking, solo squawk. 

Then again, that’s possibly debatable. Con- 
sider, if you will, the cellphone philistines 
who spend every. waking minute resolutely 
attached to their mobiles. Future children will 
arrive with thumbs, not fingers, I’m totally 
convinced. While these cellfish creatures fre- 
quently turn their phones to stun rather than 
ring at live venues, they nevertheless contin- 
ue to infuriate by recording performances or 
texting friends. When opened, the light from 
even the smallest phone is substantial. And 
so gloriously intimate moments grow more 
and more rare as these delinquent distractions 
appear more and more common. 

And what about audiences who drown out 
the opening of a song as soon as the introduc- 
tory bars have been played by, essentially, 
congratulating themselves loudly on knowing 
the tune. All right, all right, I’m being a bit 
facetious now. Nothing wrong with a bit of 
recognition for a stellar piece of work. 

Late-comers to concerts, though, are callous 
villains with a depraved sense of etiquette 
and an internal mechanism consistently pro- 
grammed to abuse my feet. Late-comers with 
infants are the devil’s spawn. Never ever sit 
next to a child with a copy of Alexander and 
the Terrible, Horrible, No Good, Very Bad 
Day for entertainment. 

Face it, everybody wishes to enjoy perfect 
sound quality and the raw emotion of live 
performances without an audience’s distrac- 
tions. Seemingly, we can’t have it both ways. 
But if a president of the United States can en- 
dorse torture, why not concert venue propri- 
etors? Simply don’t tell the Swiss. A padded 
cell for aural miscreants in some dark, dodgy 
recess might inspire voluntary rehabilitation. 
At the very least, a well-maintained rack ought 
to stop the toddlers squirming for a set or two. 

— By Roddy Campbel 
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06 .Charts 

08 .News 

12....Swansongs 

14....Albums of the Year 

19 ....Win Bob Dylan CDs 
20....The Big Buzz 

21... .Finest Kind 

24....Les mediate) tla de l’Enfer 
25....Kate & Anna McGarrigle 


27....Mae ae 

29 ....Matt Andersen 

33... .Oliver Swain 
35....Kiran Ahluwalia 

39 ....David Ross MacDonald 
41... .Rita Chiarelli 

45... .Andy Irvine 
56....Reviews 

78....Le Quartier Frangais 
82 ....The Opinion Page 
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- quotable 


“Tf it wasn’t for bands like the Rolling Stones 
and Led Zeppelin, 99 per cent of people in 
America wouldn’t have heard no blues. They 
were the ones who woke everybody up and 
brought Muddy Waters out in front of them. If 
it weren’t for them, white folk wouldn’t know 
nothin’ about it. Actually, a lot of people in 
America still don’t know nothin’ about it.” 

— Seasick Steve 


‘“‘Kate was much more driven than I was, but 
she also had these strange quirks. She accused 
me of being a control freak, but if anyone was, 
it was Kate. She’d say, ‘We have to do this and 
that, then this will happen.’ She had her own 
ideas about how things should be done. She was 
extremely eccentric.” —Anna McGarrigle 


76. . . Norhwest Passage — By Stan Rogers 
81. . . Two traditional Quebec fiddle tunes: 
Reel des Corrigan and Sheepskin And 

Beeswax — Arranged by Pascal Gemme 
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LISTENING TO 


mae moore’s 
top 10 


Willie P Bennett 
Tryin’ To Start Out Clean (Woodshed Records) 


Bruce Cockburn 
High Winds, White Sky ¢rrue North) 


David Crosby 
If | Could Only Remember My Name (Atiantic) 


Sandy Denny 
Sandy (island Records) 


Kate and Anna McGarrigle 


sillions top 10 


CANADIAN Bob Dylan Ut Gilles Vigneault 
TOC MTS : Nashville Skyline (Cotumbia) Retrouvailles (Disques Tempete) 
ROOTS MUSIC, ye 
A N D | OV | N ( i ak David Essig 2. Les Charbonniers de |’Enfer 
Saas z ; 4 : Redbird Country (Woodshed Records) Nouvelles fréquentations (1a Tribu) 
ill Fri 3. Various Artists 
Bill Frisell 
Nashville (Nonesuch) AfroCubism (World Circuit/Nonesuch) 
luke Gibaon 4. Loreena McKennitt 
Another Perfect Day (true North) The Wind That Shakes The Barley (Quinian Road) 
John Martyn 5. Fred Pellerin 
Solid Air (istand Records) Silence (Disques Temp’te) 
Joni Mitchell 6. Gilles Vigneault 
The Hissing of Summer Lawns (Reprise) Retrouvailles (Disques Tempete) 
Mae Moore’s latest record, Folklore, is on Political Licence Records 7. Various Artists ; 
See the Penguin Eggs feature on Mae on page 27. Douze Hommes Rapaillés (spectra Musique) 
8. Tiken Jah Fakoly 
African Revolution (Wrasse Records) 
9. Le Vent du Nord 
Symphonique (Les disques SRC) 
10. Anais Mitchell 


Hadestown (Righteous Babe Records) 


Based on album sales for November, December and January at 
Sillons, 1149 Avenue Cartier, Quebec, QC, G1R 2S9. 


groundfloor 


music top 10 
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TWESTREAMING 


ah Loreena McKennitt 


The Wind That Shakes The Barley (Quinlan Road) 


2: Matt Andersen 
Christmas Time (Busted Flat) 
sh Oliver Schroer 
Camino (Borealis) 
4. Ray Lamontagne 
God Willin’ And The Creek Don’t Rise (Red ink) 
ay Matt Andersen 
Something In Between (Busted Flat) 
The Once 6. The Good Lovelies 
The Once (Universal) The Good Lovelies (six Shooter) 
Ron Hynes ig Kate & Anna McGarrigle 


Stealing Genius (Borealis) 


Odditties (Querbeservice) 


Amelia Curran 8. Bob Dylan 

Hunter Hunter (wEA) The Witmark Demos: 1962-1964 (Columbia) 

eee Downey 9. James Taylor & Carole King 
Oney FOF bees (Independent) Live At The Troubadour (Hear) 

Matthew Hornell and the Diamond Minds 10. Caleb Klauder 


Matthew Hornell and the Diamond Minds (independent) 


Western Country (Padre) 


Based on album sales for November, December and January at 


Based on album sales for November, December and January at 
Freds Records, 198 Duckworth Street, St. John’s, NL, A1C 1G5 


Groundfloor Music, 13 Quebec St., Guelph, ON, N1H 2T1 
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highlife 


top 10 


1. Various Artists 
Afrocubism (World Circuit/Nonesuch) 


2. Frazey Ford 
Obidiah (Nettwerk) 


3. Sharon Jones & The Dap Kings 
| Learned The Hard Way (Daptone) 


4. Ray Lamontagne 
God Willing & the Creek Don’t Rise (Rca) 


»: The Spy From Cairo 
Secretly Famous (Wonderwhee!) 


6. Lee Fields 
My World (do Right) 


Tf Sharon Jones & The Dap Kings 
| Learned The Hard Way (Daptone) 


8. Kottarashky 
Opa Hey (Asphalt Tango) 


9. Arcade Fire 
Suburbs (Merge) 


10. Justin Townes Earle 
Harlem River Blues (Bloodshot) 


Based on album sales for November, December and January at 
Highlife Records, 1317 Commercial Drive, Vancouver, BC, VSL 3X5 


permanent 


records top 5 


iF Johnny Flynn 
Been Listening (Virgin) 


2. Imelda May 
May Day (Navigator Records) 


S. Justin Townes Earle 
Harlem River Blues (Bloodshot) 


4. Wanda Jackson 
The Party Ain’ t Over (Independent) 


5: Kevin Welch 
Patch Of Blue Sky (Mercury) 


Based on album sales for November, December and January at 
Permanent Records, 8126 Gateway Bivd. Edmonton, 


ten years ago 


Kat Danser 
Passin’ -A-Time (independent) 


Various Artists 
Garth Hudson Presents . . Rounder) 


Gurf Morlix 
Blaze Foley * s 113th Wet Dream (Black Hen) 


Donald Ray Johnson 
It’ s Time (Reprise) 


Iron & Wine 
Kiss Each Other Clean (six Shooter) 


1. Tri-Continental 6. Jim Byrnes 
Live (Tradition & Modern Musik) Everywhere West (Black Hen) 
2: The Co-Dependents Th Abigail Washburn 
Live (indelible Records) City Of Refuge (Back Hen) 
a Ishmael Lo 8. Gregg Allman 
Dabah (Universal) Low Country Blues (Anti) 
4. Pierre Bensusan 9. Michael Rault 
Dadgad (Intuite) Ma-Me-0 (independent) 
5. Steve Earle, Guy Clark, Townes Van Zandt 10. Amos Lee 
Live At The Bluebird (American Original) Mission Bell «cota Snap) 
6. La Bottine Souriante 11. Danny Michel 
Cordial (Milles Pattes) Sunset Sea (Independent) 
Th Danu 12. Wanda Jackson 
All Things Considred (Shanachie) The Party Ain’ t Over (Independent) 
8. Christy Moore 13. The Steel Drivers 
This Is The Day (sony) Reckless (Capital) 
9. Gillian Welch 14. David Vertesi 
The (The Revelator) (stony Plain) Cardiography (Jayme Stone) 
10. James Keelaghan 15. Hot Club Edmonton 
Home (Jericho Beach) Hot Club Edmonton (Borealis) 
Based on the folk, roots and world music charts featured 1 6. Kiran Ahluwalia 
in Penguin Eggs, Spring issue, No. 13, 2002 Aam Zameen - Common Ground (Fantasy) 
17. The Decemberists 
The King Is Dead (Reprise) 
soundscapes [img 
The Once (Borealis) 
top | Oo 19. Robert Plant 
Band Of Joy (Rounder) 
1 Doug Paisley 20. Anne Lindsay 
Constant Companion (Reprise) Hurry on Home (Borealis) 
Pd Various Artists Based on the most-played folk, roots and world music dics on ckus 
Garth Hudson Presents raconden) radio - www.ckua.org throughout November, December and January. 
3) Mumford & Sons 
Sigh No More (Universal) 
4. Various Artists 
How Many Roads: Black America Sings Dylan (Anti) 
Se Various Artists 
Afrocubism (world Circuit/Nonesuch) 
6. Mavis Staples 
You Are Not Alone (Anti) 
Th Jim Bryson & The Weakerthans 
Falcon Lake Incident (Rounder) 
8. Bob Dylan 
The Witmark Demos: 1962-1964 (Columbia) 
9. Jim Sullivan 
UFO (Ace) 
10. Emilie Mover 


Seems So Long (Universal) 


Based on album sales for November, December and January at 


Soundscapes, 572 College St., Toronto, On, M6G 1B3. 
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KigaliUp!, a new innovative music 
festival planned for Rwanda’s capital city 
in central east Africa, is currently being 
conceived in Canada. Mighty Popo, Kerry 
Clarke, artistic director of the Calgary Folk 
Music Festival, and Doug Cox, artistic 
director of Vancouver Island Musicfest, are 
among the members of the Canadian-based, 


non-profit group behind the project, Planet 
Folk. Providing the budget is in place, the 
event will take place Sept. 9-11 in the lush 
Roundabout at Primature Park in dowtown 
Kigali and will feature local, national and 
international folk, blues, reggae and world 
music performers. 

Rwandan-born Mighty Popo—a member 
of the 2004 Juno Award-winning recording 


African Guitar Summit—conceived the idea 


five years ago. He and Clarke have been 

in discussions ever since. Indeed, the pair 
spent time in Rwanda in February confirm- 
ing the site and meeting with the Rwandan 
culture minister and various business and 
tourism officials. 

They hope KigaliUp! will provide 
economic stimulus to Rwanda and build 
an infrastructure that creates a grassroots 
cultural industry. 

“I’m thrilled to be on the ground floor 
of launching a new festival in the heart of 
Kigali that makes Mighty Popo’s vision a 
reality,’ says Kerry Clarke. 

The event requires an initial budget of 
about $550,000 US. Donations can be made 


“Mighty Popo 
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through www.indiegogo.com/KigaliUp- 
Festival. 
@ a & 

Richard Thompson and Dougie 
MacLean made the Queen’s New Year’s 
Honour List. Both will receive the Order 
of the British Empire (OBB), instituted by 
King George V in 1917 to recognize those 
who have made significant non-military 
contributions to the British Empire. 

Thompson receives his OBE for services 
to music. Considered one of the world’s 
finest guitar players, he pioneered folk-rock 
with Fairport Convention before making 
numerous critically acclaimed albums 
with former wife Linda Thompson. They 
divorced in the early 80s and Richard went 
on to pursue a successful solo career built 
around such songs as 1952 Vincent Black 
Lightning and Beeswing. 

Dougie MacLean receives his OBE for 
services to music and charity work. He has 
contributed to such organizations as Cyre- 
nians and Shelter to alleviate homelessness 
in Scotland. Possibly best known for his 
ballad Caledonia, MacLean has recorded 
20 albums throughout a stellar 36-year ca- 
reer that began as a fiddle player with The 
Tannahill Weavers. 

The honours will be bestowed on the two 
musicians during an investiture ceremony 
at St. James’s Palace, London, at a date yet 
to be announced. 
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yie MacLean 


Further developments concerning the Ot- 
tawa Folk Festival saw Dylan Griffith step 
down as artistic director before Christmas. 
Griffith was hired on a one-year contract 
in January 2010. His one festival as AD 
was marred by inclement weather. Ottawa 
Bluesfest producer Mark Monahan will 
book the performers for the 18th annual 
event, which takes place Aug. 26-28. Mo- 
nahan and the Ottawa Bluesfest took over 
the cash-strapped folk festival in November 
and intend to invest almost $350,000 on its 
debts and this year’s artistic talent. Monahan 
told the Ottawa Citizen that Griffith had “ba- 
sically left by mutual agreement.” Griffith 
refused to comment. 

$x ¢ 

Borealis, Canada’s leading folk label, 
expanded its company and roster to include 
international performers. Under the banner 
of W2—named after its owners William 
Garrett and William Laskin—their new 
label will feature noted Scottish singer 
Karine Polwart as its first release. The 
disc, due out in the summer, will offer a 
mixture of previously recorded material as 
well as new songs. 

Having just released The Very Best of 
Stan Rogers, Borealis will now re-release 
remastered versions of all of Stan Rogers’s 
recordings in the coming months. 

& = & 

True North Records, the oldest indepen- 

dent label in Canada, recently added two 


more celebrated folk and roots acts to its 
roster. Juno Award-winning, Winnipeg- 
based trio The Wailin’ Jennys signed with 
the label in January and have just released 
Bright Morning Stars, their first new album 
since 2006. 

True North has also signed multiple Juno 
Award-winner Bill Bourne. The veteran 
Edmonton-based, multi-talented roots 
musician will release his Free Dance Radio 
Dance Band with True North with new 
packaging and a new title. The release date 
has yet to be confirmed. 
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Quebec singer/songwriter Dale Boyle has 
launched Song Routes, an online magazine 
that explores the art of songwriting through 
interviews with those who work in the 
field—from publishers, producers, arrang- 
ers and, of course, songwriters. The launch 
of Song Routes features interviews with 
renowned record producer and artist Colin 
Linden, best-selling author Daniel Levitin, 
and award-winning roots musician Michael 
Jerome Browne and his songwriting part- 
ner, Bee Markus. For more information, 
visit Www.SongRoutes.com 
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The original hand-written lyrics to Bob 
Dylan’s The Times They Are A-Changin’ 
sold Dec. 10 at a Sotheby’s auction in New 
York City for $422,500. The song, one of 
Dylan’s most politically charged, went to 
Adam Sender, a hedge fund manager and 
art collector. Sotheby’s had initially esti- 
mated that the two-page manuscript would 
fetch $200,000. The document contains no 
musical notation and is written in pencil. 
Some words are crossed out and others add- 
ed. It is also missing the verse that begins, 


“Come writers and critics who prophesize 


with your pen ...”, which Dylan added 
later. The manuscript had belonged to his 
friend, Kevin Krown. The Times They Are 
A-Changin’ was first performed at Carnegie 
Hall on Oct. 26, 1963, when Dylan was 22. 
He turns 70 in May. 
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The Revelstoke Folk Music Society has 
launched a monthly coffee house concert 
series at the local United Church in Revel- 
stoke, BC. The first event took place Jan. 
22 and will now run on the fourth Saturday 
of every month. It featured Sister Girl and 
included an open mic that allowed anyone 
to perform three songs. 
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The Vaughan Williams Memorial 
Library (VWML) in England launched an 
online catalogue Jan. 25. This is the first 
phase of an on-going program to enable 
access to items held by the library. The 
English Folk Dance and Song Society’s 
(EFDSS) library, located in the society’s 
London headquarters, Cecil Sharp House, 
holds a unique multimedia collection of 
material on traditional arts and culture, 
including books, manuscripts, pamphlets, 
periodicals, serials, press cuttings, broad- 
sides, prints, paintings, line drawings, 
photographs, slides, artifacts, records, reel- 
to-reel tapes, phonograph cylinders, videos, 
cine films, CDs and audio cassettes. 

This first phase will make available the 
Leslie Shepard Collection—his books 
relating to the subjects of broadsides and 
printing, folk music and street literature, 
1,471 items in all—were donated to the 
library in 2002. For more information, go 
to http://www.efdss.org 


Folk Festival will revert back to non- 
profit status this summer. Original founder 
George Wein will continue to produce the 
event. The jazz festival has been held at 
Newport since 1954 and the folk festival 
since 1959. They were originally not for 
profit but have moved back and forth to 
profit on several occasions since. Dates for 
this summer’s folk festival are July 29-31. 
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Noted U.S. roots label Arhoolie Records 
celebrated its SOth anniversary in February 


with the release of a box-set/book pack- 
age. Hear Me Howling! Blues, Ballads & 
Beyond features previously unreleased or 
long-unavailable recordings celebrating 
the label’s half-century. Chris Strachwitz 
launched Arhoolie in November 1960 with 
the release of Mance Lipscomb’s Texas 
Sharecropper and Songster. Strachwitz 
pressed 250 copies. The Arhoolie catalogue 
now contains releases by the likes of Beau- 
soliel, Bukka White, Clifton Chenier and 
Flaco Jimenez. 

A new website for the late Sandy Denny 
can be found at www.sandydenny.org.uk. 
Possibly best known as the lead singer in 
Fairport Convention, Denny also sang 
with The Strawbs and Fotheringay before 
turning solo. She released such acclaimed 
solo albums as The North Star Grassman 
and the Ravens (1971), Sandy (1972) and 
Like an Old Fashioned Waltz (1974). In 
2010 a 19-CD complete retrospective was 
released by Universal/Island Records. It 
contained her entire studio recordings, 
outtakes, demos, live recordings and radio 
sessions and interviews. The set contained 
more than 100 previously unissued record- 


ings and a 72-page hard-back book that 
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SMALL SOURCE OF COMFORT 


as The Brand New Album 


On Tour Across Canada 


MAR 24 Community Theatre, Kelowna, BC 
MAR 25 Chan Centre, Vancouver BC 

MAR 26 McPherson Playhouse, Victoria BC 
MAR 27 Port Theatre, Nanaimo BC 

MAR 30 Jubilee Theatre, Calgary AB 

MAR 31 Eric Harvie Theatre, Banff AB 

APR 1 Winspear Theatre, Edmonton AB 
APR 2 Rawlinson Centre, Prince Albert SK 
APR3 TCU Place, Saskatoon SK 

APR5 ~~ Burton Cummings Theatre, Winnipeg MB 
APR6 Community Auditorium, Thunder Bay ON 
APR8 ~~ Grand Theatre, Kingston ON 

APR9- Massey Hall, Toronto ON 

APR10 Capital Theatre, North Bay ON 

APR 12 Sean O'Sullivan Theatre, St. Catharines ON 
APR 13. L'Astral, Montreal QC 

APR 14 L'Astral, Montreal QC 

APR 15 National Arts Centre, Ottawa ON 

APR 16 Centre In The Square, Kitchener ON 
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The 
WALLIN’ JENNYS 


Bright Morning Stars. 


THE WAILIN’ JENNYS return to the forefront with their hotly 
anticipated new studio album Bright Morning Stars. Produced by .. 
Mark Howard (Lucinda Williams, Bob-Dylan).and David Travers-Smith 
: (Oh Susanna, Jane Siberry), 

; > WAILtn’JENNYS a 


er “One of the most dynamic contemporary folk groups of Gk 21st century...’ 
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Available Now noe 
Visit www.truenorthrecords,com/share for free MP3’s and more 


5 , 
Wal cig Eyes) Smitht-aPinefap Perkins: 


provided the most comprehensive visual 
record of Sandy Denny’s career to date. 
While the limited-edition box set has now 
sold out, fans can still download all the 
recordings at UK iTunes, purchasing either 
individul tracks or the complete set. The 
complete digital set comes with the book 
formated as a PDF. Denny died April 21, 
1978, of a brain hemorrhage. 
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To celebrate Sing Out! magazine’s 60th 
anniversary, C.F. Martin Guitars, in co-op- 
eration with Pete Seeger, has released two 
limited-edition signature models. Martin 
will produce 120 JSO! Sing Out! 60th Pete 
Seeger Custom Artist Edition (six-string) 
and J12SO! Sing Out! 60th Custom Art- 
ist Edition (12-string) guitars. Each will 
feature an interior label personally signed 
by Seeger. Two of these instruments have 
already been donated to Sing Out! to help 
the magazine with its fundraising. To win 
one go to www. singout.org/donate.html. 
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Judith Cohen, professor of ethnomusi- 
cology at Toronto’s York University, has 
been awarded the Alan Lomax Fellowship 
in Folklife Studies from the John W. Kluge 
Center at the Library of Congress. The 
Montreal-born Cohen, who specializes in 
Spanish and Judeo-Spanish music, will take 
up residence at the library in Washington, 
DC, from April until September, where she 
will work on collections of Spanish tradi- 
tional music collected by Alan Lomax. She 
is the general editor and curator of the re- 
cordings made by Lomax in Spain in 1952. 
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The Toronto Blues Society held its 14th 
annual Maple Blues Awards Jan. 17 at the 
new Koerner Hall at the Royal Conserva- 


tory in Toronto, ON. The winners include: 
Matt Andersen (Entertainer of the Year 
and Acoustic Act of the Year); Monkey- 
Junk (Electric Act of the Year); John 
Mays—Fathead (Male Vocalist of the 
Year); Shakura S’ Aida (Female Vocalist 
of the Year); Mike (Shrimp Daddy) Reid 
(New Artist or Group of the Year); Down- 
child—/ Need A Hat (Recording of the 
Year ); B.B. King (International Artist of 
the Year); Paul Reddick & Colin Linden 
(Songwriter(s) of the Year); Gord MacAu- 
lay (Blues Booster of the Year); Richard 
Newell (Special Lifetime Achievement 
Award); Rita Chiarelli (Blues With A Feel- 
ing —Lifetime Achievement Award). 

@2 6 

Nominees and categories for the 2011 
Juno Awards to be held in Toronto, ON, 
March 21-27 include Roots & Traditional 
Album Of The Year: Solo: Del Barber, 
Love Songs For The Last Twenty (Indepen- 
dent); Justin Rutledge, The Early Widows 
(Six Shooter); Lynn Miles, Fall For 
Beauty (True North); Old Man Luedecke, 
My Hands Are On Fire and Other Love 
Songs (Black Hen); Ruth Moody, The 
Garden (Mighty Wren). 

Roots & Traditional Album of the Year: 
Group: Chic Gamine, City City (Indepen- 
dent); Dala, Girls from the North Country— 
Dala Live in Concert (Campus); Le Vent 
du Nord, La part du feu (Borealis); The 
Creaking Tree String Quartet, Sundogs 


Tama DJ—Iam what I play 


Daryl Leman hosts Speaking in Tongues 
broadcast from the University of Calgary 
campus community radio station CJSW 
90.9 FM. “To me the term world music 
suggests the broadest musical possibilities, 
while the show’s name is meant to connote 
the universality of musical expression in 
all cultures,” says Leman. “ The program, 
therefore, attempts to explore all facets of 
individual artistry and collaborative expres- 
sions between cultures. Listeners hear both 
obscure re-issues from discreet local scenes 
and new releases highlighted on the global 
stage. While CJSW maintains an ever- 
expanding library of recordings, the digital 
era has also made it possible for me to rely 


(Independent); The Marigolds, That's the 
State I’m In (Independent). 
& & & 

The Kingston Trio were honoured with 
Lifetime Achievement Grammy Awards at 
the 53rd annual Grammy Awards held in 
Los Angeles, CA, Feb. 13. The trio helped 
kick-start the urban folk revival of the late 
50s early 60s with the hit Jom Dooley. 

Award winners by category include: Best 
Traditional Folk Album: Carolina Choco- 
late Drops, Genuine Negro Jig (Nonesuch); 
Best Contemporary Folk Album: Ray 
LaMontagne And The Pariah Dogs, God 
Willin’ & The Creek Don't Rise (RCA); Best 
Americana Album: Mavis Staples, You Are 
Not Alone (Anti); Best Traditional Blues 
Album: Pinetop Perkins & Willie (Big 
Eyes) Smith, Joined At The Hip (Telarc); 
Best Contemporary Blues Album: Buddy 
Guy, Living Proof (Silvertone/Jive); Best 
Bluegrass Album: Patty Loveless, Moun- 
tain Soul IT (Saguaro Road). 

a oe & 

The BBC 2 Radio Folk Awards were held 
Feb. 8 at The Brewery in London. Award 
winners by category include: Album Of 
The Year: Gift, Eliza Carthy & Norma 
Waterson; Best Group: Bellowhead; Folk 
Singer Of The Year: Chris Wood; Best 
Duo: Nancy Kerr & James Fagan; Hori- 
zon Award: Ewan McLennan; Musician 
Of The Year: Andy Cutting. 

 c: @ 


Daryl Leman 


heavily on my own collection.” 

Speaking in Tongues can be heard every 
Saturday between 12:00-1:00 p.m., MST, 
on CJSW 90.9 FM, Cable 106 and at ww" 
cjsw.com. 
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Rosalie Goldstein. 


Rosalie Goldstein 1937-2010 


All is not well backstage at the Winnipeg 
Folk Festival, writes Richard Flohil. It is 
1987, and the festival’s new artistic direc- 
tor, Rosalie Goldstein—a tough, short, red- 
haired woman—is discussing the program- 
ming with an equally feisty woman who 
manages the Scottish band Run Rig, which 
is making its Canadian debut at the festival. 

“What’s this?” says the Scottish woman, 
waving the festival program in Goldstein’s 
face. “What’s this workshop thing on Sun- 
day?” “A workshop,” responds Goldstein 
equably. “It’s like a little concert, but with 
other musicians sharing the stage.” 

“Well,” says the band’s manager, with 
an air of finality, “they will’na do it. My 
boys are members of the Wee Free Kirk 0’ 
Scotland, and they cannae do their jobs on 
Sunday. They can play soccer, chase girls, 
gae to th’ films, but they cannae do their 
job. And their job is playing music.” 

Furious, Goldstein walked away to 
reorganize the whole Sunday afternoon 
program. 

Saturday night’s mainstage show is a 
stunning success. Around 11 p.m., Run Rig 
hits—and within seconds, 10,000 people 
are up and dancing. The band’s heady mix 
of rock and roll, Celtic drive, and roots folk 
has already earned them accolades such as 
“Scotland’s Bruce Springsteen” —and the 


audience, an hour later, is screaming for 


more. 

The band’s manager charges up to Gold- 
stein, standing side stage. “Ye’ve gotta give 
*em an encore,” she shrieks, “Get ’em back 
upstage. Now!” 

“We don’t have encores at this festival,” 
Goldstein responds. Then she looked at her 
watch. “And it’s one minute past midnight. 

“It’s Sunday, so fuck off.” 

Three years later, at the same festival, the 
French band Les Négresses Vertes are sin- 
gularly not going over well. The audience 
is confused—this is a strange mix of dif- 
ferent kinds of world music and alternative 
rock. And the lead singer, Helno, is a seri- 
ous heroin addict and wanders unsteadily 
around the stage, haranguing the audience, 
in French, for their indifference and lack of 
appreciation. 

As the set ends to tepid applause, Rosalie 
Goldstein tackles their road manager. “I’m 
not paying you,” she says. “Your band 
insulted my audience. I will not forgive 
them for that.” 

Before the road manager could respond, 
she continued: “I’ve told my crew to 
impound your instruments and equipment. 
You'll go back to the hotel, pack up, and 
check out. When I hear from the hotel that 
you have not damaged anything in the 
rooms, you can come back and we'll return 
your gear. 

“Never, never insult an audience—any- 


where—ever again.” And she turned and 
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stalked away. 

The lesson, as anyone who knew her 
learned fast, is that you never messed with 
Rosalie Goldstein. An enthusiast, a fire- 
cracker, a committed lover of the arts—she 
had come to the folk festival from working 
as a fundraiser for Contemporary Danc- 
ers—she threw herself into her work. 

She brought a fresh approach to the music 
the Winnipeg Festival presented. She took 
musical risks—and not all of them worked. 
She was abrasive and bloodyminded. She 
cared—about music, about musicians, and 
about the audiences. 

And on Christmas Day, Rosalie Goldstein 
died of congestive heart failure. She was 
73. Odd, because she had the biggest of 
hearts, and I always thought she was in her 
early 40s. 


Charlie Louvin 1927-2011 


The Louvin Brothers— Charlie and 
Ira—represented the culmination of a 
tradition of close-harmony brother groups 
stretching back to the °30s, writes Roddy 
Campbell. Like their forebears the Blue Sky 
Boys, the Delmore Brothers, and Monroe 
Brothers, they played stripped-down, acous- 
tic-based music —Charlie on guitar, Ira on 
mandolin—that emphasized their high-tenor 
harmonies. While their careers took awhile 


lra and’ @ffariie Louvin 


to take hold, partially due to service in 
the army during the latter stages of WWII 
and the Korean War, by the mid-’50s they 
had joined The Grand Old Opry and had a 
hit, When I Stop Dreaming (1955), under 
their collective belts. That first self-penned 
hit featured Chet Atkins on second guitar. 
Initially, the brothers sang gospel but as the 
Opry was sponsored by a tobacco com- 
pany —“you can’t sell tobacco with gospel 
music” —their material grew more secular. 
They would score several more hits into the 
early “60s. The pair’s 1959 album Satan Is 
Real, though, gained cult status for its ap- 
pallingly tacky sleeve. It’s now considered 
one of the worst album covers ever. 
Despite their successes, the brothers’ rela- 
tionship grew fractious, due largely to Ira’s 
excessive drinking. They eventually split in 
the summer of 1963. Ira died in a car crash 
two years later. While The Louvin Brothers 
inspired the likes of The Everly Broth- 
ers, Gram Parsons and The Byrds, Charlie 
Louvin went on to record more than 30 hit 
singles in the next decade. His last album, 
The Battle Rages On, was released by True 
North Records in Canada in 2010. He died 
Jan. 26 at his home in Wartrace, TN, due to 
complications from pancreatic cancer. He 
was 83. 


Gerry Rafferty 1947-2011 


On his 1978 international hit Baker 
Street, the Scottish singer/songwriter Gerry 
Rafferty promised: “He’s gonna give up the 
booze and the one night stands.” Tragical- 
ly, he never did. Rafferty suffered for years 
from chronic alcoholism and reportedly 
died of liver failure Jan. 4., writes Roddy 
Campbell. 

He was born in Paisley, near Glasgow. 
His father, Joseph, was an Irish-born miner. 
His mother, Mary Skeffington, frequently 
dragged young Gerry round the streets on 
Saturday nights to avoid a beating from 
her drunken husband. On leaving school, 
Rafferty worked in a butcher’s shop and 
in a tax office but played in a local group, 
The Mavericks, with his school friend 
Joe Eagen on weekends. When their first 
single failed, Rafferty joined the folk 
duo The Humblebums. They were led by 
guitar, banjo player and future comedian 
Billy Connolly. They made two albums for 
Transatlantic Records: The New Humble- 


Gerry Rafferty 


bums (1969) and Open up the Door (1970). 
As Connolly’s introductions grew longer 


and funnier, Rafferty encouraged him to 
pursue comedy. They parted ways and Raf- 
ferty released Can I Have My Money Back? 
in 1971.A year later he rejoined Eagen and 
formed Steelers Wheel. Their debut album 
included the million-selling Stuck in the 
Middle With You, memorably resurrected 
for a key scene in Quentin Tarantino’s film 
Reservoir Dogs (1992). They would score 
another hit with Star but their royalties 
were pilfered and Rafferty grew more and 
more reclusive. He re-emerged, though, in 
1978 with City To City. Made for $36,000, 
it sold five million copies world-wide and 
produced the single Baker Street—still 

a staple of retro radio. Night Owl (1979) 
followed. It yielded further hits: Days Gone 
Down, Get It Right Next Time and the title 
track. And while he continued to record for 
the next two decades, his last successful 
ventures included contributing vocals to the 
soundtrack of the film Local Hero (1983), 
and producing The Proclaimers’ 1987 hit 


Letter from America. 
Captain Beefheart 1941-2010 


Iconoclastic American musician Don Van 
Vliet— better known as Captain Beef- 
heart—died Dec. 17 in Trinidad, CA, aged 
69, of complications from multiple scle- 
rosis, writes Roddy Campbell. Beefheart 
was one of the most influential American 
musicians of the 1960s and 1970s. He grew 
up in Glendale, CA. In high school he met 
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Frank Zappa and in 1959 he dropped out 

of a junior college to work with him on 
film and musical projects. They shared an 
interest in the blues of Son House, Robert 
Johnson, Howlin’ Wolf and Muddy Waters. 
By 1964 Zappa left for Los Angeles to form 


the Mothers of Invention and Van Vliet 
formed Captain Beefheart and his Magic 
Band. With a vocal style that drew com- 
parisons to Howlin Wolf, Beefheart’s music 
was rhythm and blues-based but completely 
unorthodox in its approach to structure, 
rhythm and key. The Magic Band’s first 
release, Safe As Milk (1967) featured a 19- 
year-old Ry Cooder. Cooder, however, left 
within a year, declaring that the frontman 
was, “A Nazi. It makes you feel like Ann 
Frank to be around him.” While Beefheart 
released 12 albums between 1967 and 
1982 before retiring to paint full time, he 
never enjoyed commercial success. And 
yet his avant garde approach to blues, jazz 
and rock influenced countless performers, 
including The Grateful Dead, Jefferson 
Airplane, Roxy Music, Jethro Tull, Nick 
Cave and Tom Waits. 

Beefheart is probably best known for his 
double album Trout Mask Replica (1969), 


a stunningly imaginative work that still 


sounds refreshingly unique. Rolling Stone 
magazine voted it No. 58 in its 500 Great- 
est Albums of All Time. 
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Critics’ Albums of the Year for 2010 
1. Ly nn Miles, Fall For Beauty (tre North Records) 
2. Natalie Merchant, Leave Your Sleep (Nonesuch) 
Mumford And Sons, Sigh No More (Giassnote) 
4. Justin Townes Earle, Harlem River Blues (Bloodshot) 
The Once, The Once (Borealis ) 
Robert Plant, Band of Joy (Rounder) 
7.Ron Hynes, Stealing Genius (Borealis) 
Ruth Moody, The Garden (Red House) 
Various Artists , AfroCubism (World Circuit) 
9, Dala, Girls From The North Country (Campus Music) 
De Temps Antan, Les Habits de Papier (Ave) 


Past Album of the Year Winners 

2009: Jory Nash, New Blue Day (independent) 
2008: Fred Eaglesmith, Tinderbox (A Major Label) 
2007: Alison Krauss & Robert Plant, 

Raising Sand (Rounder) 
2006: Bob Dylan, Modern Times (Columbia) 
2005: Lynn Miles, Love Sweet Love (True North) 
2004: David Francey, The Waking Hour (Laker Music) 
2003: David Francey, Skating Rink (Laker Music) 
2002: Harry Manx, Wise And Otherwise (NorthemBluest) 


2001: David Francey, Far End of Summer (Laker Music) 


Critics’ New Discoveries of 2010 
1 The Once 
2 Del Barber 
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Past New Discovery Winners 
2009: Kate Reid 
2008: Amelia Curran 
2007: Little Miss Higgins, Seth Lakeman, 
Catherine MacLellan 
Crooked Still 
Ridley Bent and House of Doc 


2006: 
2005: 
2004: 
2003: Rae Spoon 

2002: Ruthie Foster and Kathleen Edwards 
2001: Harry Manx 


Fiamma Fumana 


,  Jith Fall From Beauty voted 

VY Penguin Eggs Album of the Year, 
Lynn Miles becomes the award’s only sec- 
ond two-time winner. Her Love Sweet Love 
earned top honours in 2005. David Francey, 
the only other multiple winner, earned 
Album of the Year titles in 2001 (Far End 
of Summer), 2003 (Skating Rink) and 2004 
(The Waking Hour). 

A panel of more than 40 members of the 
media, folk club and folk festival artistic 
directors, and various individuals with an 
acute knowledge of folk, roots and world 
music in Canada gave Miles the nod over 
such high-profile performers as Natalie 
Merchant and the now ubiquitous Mumford 
And Sons. 

While Fall From Beauty is Miles’s eighth 
release, our Patrick Langston considered it 
her best yet. [See PE issue No. 48]. Citing 
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the track Cracked And Broken, Langston 
wrote: “The image of everyday life—so 
often a scurrying, worry-plagued thing — 
briefly transformed by a flash of loveliness 
is a hopeful one. It suggests we’re still 
moved in a way that’s at once purely sexual 
and transcendent. And it reminds us that 
beauty illuminates life down here among the 
mortals.” 

The usual dog-fight that is our critics’ 
Favourite New Discovery turned into a 
landslide for the first time ever, with The 
Once, from St John’s, NL, generating a 
commanding lead over all opposition. The 
Once’s win comes largely on the strength 
of their self-titled debut disc. Propelled by 
gorgeous harmonies, it won Traditional 
Album of the Year and New Emerging Art- 
ists of the Year at the recent Canadian Folk 
Music Awards in Winnipeg. 

As in years past, we asked participants to 
list their favourite 10 recordings released 
nationally. Every nomination, listed alpha- 
betically, received one point. The winner 
gathered the most. For the New Discoveries 
category, we asked for three nominations. 
The only stipulation we placed on respon- 
dents was not to vote for anyone with whom 
they shared a professional association. 

Much thanks, then, to all who kindly 
participated. And a hearty congratulations to 
our winners. In the following pages, you can 
see how our judges voted. The results will 
also be posted at www.penguineggs.ab.ca 

— Roddy Campbell 


| LYNN MILES 
FALL FOR BEAUTY 


Mike Barker: Artistic director, Folk Under The 
Clock concert series, Peterborough, ON: Jakob Dylan, 
Women & Country (Columbia); Ron Hynes, Stealing 
Genius (Borealis Records); Bassekou Kouyate and Ngo- 
ni Ba, J Speak Fula (Sub-Pop Records); Michael Mc- 
Goldrick, Aurora (Vertical Records); Tony McManus, 
The Maker’s Mark (Compass Records); The Once, The 
Once (Borealis); Robert Plant, Band Of Joy (Rounder 
Records); Zachary Richard, Last Kiss (Musicor); Jayme 
Stone, Room Of Wonders (Independent); Various Artists, 
AfroCubism (World Circuit/Nonesuch). 

New Discoveries: Jakob Dylan, The Once, Luis 


Salinas 


Jo Beattie: Host, Off the Beaten Track, CFUR Radio, 
Prince George, BC; founding member of the Prince 
George Folkfest Society: Brasstronaut, Mt. Chimaera 
(Independent); Rose Cousins, The Send Off (Old 
Farm Pony Records); Alex Cuba, Alex Cuba (Caracol 
Records); Dala, Girls from the North Country (Campus 
Music); Luke Doucet and The White Falcon, Steel City 
Trawler (Six Shooter Records); Great Lake Swimmers, 
Lost Channels (Weewerk); Dan Mangan, Nice, Nice, 
Very Nice (File Under Music); David Miles, Turn Time 
(Off Little Tiny Records); Joel Plaskett, Three (Maple 
Music Recordings); Oliver Schroer and the Stewed 
Tomatoes, Freedom Row (Big Dog Music) 


New Discoveries: Basia Bulat, Kings of Conve- 


nience, Aidan Knight 


Yves Bernard: Reporter, Le Devoir, host at CIBL 
Radio-Montréal: Marco Calliari, Al Faro Est (Casa 
Nostra); Elage Diouf, Aksil (Tacca Musique); Mag- 
dalena y José Maria Gianelli, Candombe de Montréal 
(Independent); OktoEcho, La Se route bleue (Elyxium); 
Raynald Ouellet, Christian Maes, et Denis Pépin, John 
F. Kimmel, Un héritage fabuleux (Production RO); 
Caroline Planté, 8 reflexiones (El pescador de estrellas); 
Bernard Simard, Au fil du temps (Independent); De 
Temps Antan, Les habits de papier (L’ Abe); Les Tireux 
d’roches, cé qu’essé? (Independent); Le Vent du nord 
avec |’Orchestre symphonique de Québec, Le Vent du 
Nord symphonique (Les disques SRC) 

New Discoveries: Duo Duval Boulanger, Kabakuwo, 


Simon Marion & Stéphanie Lépine 


Allison Brock: Host, Wide Cut Country, CKUA Ra- 
dio Network in Alberta, www.ckua.com: Asleep At The 
Wheel with Leon Rausch, /t’s A Good Day (Bismeaux 
Records); Blue Shadows, On The Floor Of Heaven 
(Re-issue) (Bumstead); Roseanne Cash, The List 
(Manhattan); Tim Hus, Hockeytown (Stony Plain); Ray 
LaMontagne, God Willin’ & The Creek Don’t Rise (Sony 
Music); Los Lobos, Tin Can Trust (Shout Records); Zoe 
Muth & The Lost High Rollers, Zoe Muth & The Lost 
High Rollers (Independent); Ruth Purvis Smith, Out 
In The Storm (Independent); Carrie Rodriquez, Love & 
Circumstance (Ninth Street Opus); Steeldrivers, Reck- 
less (Rounder) 

New Discoveries: Eilen Jewell Presents, Stone River 


Boys, Zoe Muth & The Lost High Rollers 


Roddy Campbell: Editor and publisher, Pen- 
guin Eggs: The Avett Brothers, / And Love And You 
(American); Basia Bulat, Heart of Gold (Rough Trade); 
Matthew Byrne, Ballads (Independent); The Chieftains 
with Ry Cooder, San Patricio (Hear Music); Mary 
Gautier, The Foundling (Razor & Tie); The Gertrudes, 
Dawn Time Riot (apple Crisp Records); Enoch Kent, 
Take A Trip With Me (Borealis); Laura Marling, / Speak 
Because I Can (Astralwerks); Ewan McLennan, Rags & 
Robes (Fellside); Mumford & Sons, Rumour And Sigh 
(Glassnote) 

New Discoveries: Del Barber, Matthew Byrne, The 


Once 


Charlie Cares: CD & DVD retailer, Ground Floor 
Music, Guelph, ON: Eric Bibb, Booker’s Guitar (Te- 
larc); Black Prairie, Feast of the Hunters’ Moon (Sugar 
Hill); Justin Townes Earle, Harlem River Blues (Blood- 
shot); Ali Reza Ghorbani, Les chants briilés (Accords- 
croisés); Caleb Klauder, Western Country (Padre); The 
Lost Fingers, Gypsy Kameleon (Tandem.Mu); Anais 


Mitchell, Hadestown (Righteous Babe); Ali Farka Toure 
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and Toumani Diabate, Ali & Toumani (Nonesuch); Vari- 
ous Artists, AfroCubism (Nonesuch); Cedric Watson et 
Bijou Créole, L’Esprit Créole (Valcour) 

New Discoveries: Black Prairie, De Temps Antan, Ali 


Reza Ghorbani 


Francois Coté: Artistic director, Deep Roots Music 
Festival (2005-09): Jason Collett, Rat A Tat Tat (Arts & 
Crafts); Jakob Dylan, Women and Country (Columbia); 
Justin Townes Earle, Harlem River Blues (Bloodshot 
Records); | Am Kloot, Sky at Night (Shepherd Moon 
Records); Punch Brothers, Antifogmatic (Nonesuch); 
Robert Randolph and the Family Band, We Walk This 
Road (Warner Bros.); Josh Ritter, So Runs the World 
Away (Pytheas); Darrell Scott, A Crooked Road (Full 
Light Records); Mavis Staples, You Are Not Alone 
(Anti); Various Artists, Afrocubism (Nonesuch); 

New Discoveries: Mark Berube and the Patriotic 


Few, | Am Kloot, Villagers 


Tom Coxworth: Producer, CKUA’s Folk Routes: 
Bellowhead, Hedonism (Navigator Records); John Wort 
Hannam, Queen’s Hotel (Black Hen); Si Kahn, Cour- 
age (Strictly Country Records); Loreena McKennitt, 
The Wind that Shakes the Barley (QR Music); Natalie 
Merchant, Leave Your Sleep (Nonesuch); Mumford and 
Sons, Sigh No More (Glassnote); Sally Spring, Made of 
Stars (Sniffinpup Records); The Steel Wheels, Red Wing 
(steelwheels.com); Richard Thompson, The Dream Attic 
(Proper); The Unwanted, Music from the Atlantic Fringe 
(Compass Records) 

New Discoveries: T. Buckley, Lucas Chaisson, Emily 


Jill West 


Ian Davies: Artistic director, Cuckoo’s Nest Folk 
Club & Acoustic Muse Concerts, London, ON: Bel- 
lowhead, Hedonism (Navigator); Karan Casey & John 
Doyle, Exiles Return (Compass); De Temps Antan, Les 
habits de papier (L-Abe); Finest Kind, For Honour 
and for Gain (Fallen Angle Music); Ruth Moody, The 
Garden (Red House); Ana Moura, Leva-Me Aos Fados 
(World Village); Mumford & Sons, Sigh No More 


NATALIE MERCHANT 
LEAVE YOUR SLEEP 
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(Glassnote); Nathan Rogers, The Gauntlet (Borealis); 

Richard Thompson, Dream Attic (Shout! Factory Re- 

cords); Various Artists, Afrocubism (World Circuit). 
New Discoveries: Bourrasque Celtique, Calan, 


Galant Tu Perds Ton Temps 


Greg Davis: Owner, Soundscapes, Toronto, ON: Lo 
Borges, Lo Borges (Water); Avi Buffalo, Avi Buffalo 
(Sub Pop); Bob Dylan, Bootleg Series Vol. 9: Witmark 
Demos (Sony); Ted Lucas, Ted Lucas (Yoga Records); 
D.O., Misiani and Shirati Jazz, The King of History: 
Classic 1970s Benga Beat from Kenya (Stern’s); Joanna 
Newsom, Have One On Me (Drag City); Doug Paisley, 
Constant Companion (No Quarter); Phosphorescent, 
Here’s To Taking It Easy (Dead Oceans); She & Him, 
Volume 2 (Merge); Various artists, Next Stop Soweto 
Volumes 1-3 (Strut) 

New Discoveries: Avi Buffalo, Doug Paisley, Zeus 

Andy Donnelly: Host, The Celtic Show, www.ckua. 
com: Altan, The 25 Anniversary Album (Compass); 
Kris Drever, Black Water (Compass); Grada, Natural 
Angel (Compass); Jackie Leven, Gothic Road (Indepen- 
dent); Michael McGoldrick, Aurora (Compass); Ewan 
McLennan, Rags and Robes (Fellside Records); John 
McSherry, Soma (Compass); Ewan Robertson, Some 
Kind of Certainty (Greentrax); Sharon Shannon, Saints 
and Scoundrels (Compass); Whalebone, Three Fires 
(Two Wild Women Records) 

New Discoveries: Conjunto Jardin, Inge Thompson, 


Tinariwen 


Steve Edge: Artistic director, Rogue Folk, Vancouver, 


BC, and host/producer of The Edge On Folk, CiTR FM 
101.9, www.citr.ca: The Breakmen, Heartwood (www. 
breakmen.com); Eric Bibb, Booker’s Guitar (Tel Arc); 
The Imagined Village, Empire & Love (ECC Records); 
Joy Kills Sorrow, Darkness Sure Becomes This City 
(Signature Sounds); Natalie Merchant, Leave Your 
Sleep (Nonesuch Records); Red Molly, James (www. 


redmolly.com); Solas, The Turning Tide (Compass); 


The Steel Drivers, Reckless (Rounder); Heidi Talbot, 


"MUMFORD & SONS 
SIGH NO MORE 
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The Last Star (Compass); Various Artists, AfroCubism 
(World Circuit Records); 
New Discoveries: Joy Kills Sorrow, Emily Portman, 


Oliver Swain’s Big Machine 


Philip Harries: Penguin Eggs contributor: Peter 
Case, Wig (Yep Roc); Crooked Still, Some Strange 
Country (Signature Sounds); Luke Doucet and the 
White Falcon, Steel City Trawler (Six Shooter); Justin 
Townes Earle, Harlem River Blues (Bloodshot); Sarah 
Harmer, Oh Little Fire (Cold Snap); Ray LaMontagne 
and the Pariah Dogs, God Willin’ & the Creek Don't 
Rise (Sony); Little Miss Higgins, Across the Plains 
(Independent: littlemisshiggins.com); Danny Michel, 
Sunset Sea (Burnt Bun); Lynn Miles, Fall For Beauty 
(High Romance); Robert Plant, Band of Joy (Rounder) 

New Discoveries: Little Miss Higgins, Laura Mar- 


ling, Seasick Steve 


Cam Hayden: Host, Friday Night Blues Party, 
CKUA Radio Network in Alberta, www.ckua.com: 
Mel Brown, Love Lost and Found (Electro-Fi); Jim 
Byrnes, Everywhere West (Black Hen); Downchild, 
I Need A Hat (Linus); Fathead, Where’s The Blues 
Taking Me (Electro-Fi); Donald Ray Johnson, /t’s Time 
(Independent); J.W. Jones, Midnight Memphis Sun 
(Northern Blues); Marshall Lawrence, Blues Interven- 
tion (Independent); Johnny Max Band, /t'’s A Long Road 
(Independent); Shakura S’Aida, Brown Sugar (Ruf); 
Various aertrists, Things About Coming My Way—A 
Tribute to the Mississippi Sheiks (Black Hen) 

New Discoveries: Oli Brown, Cash Box Kings, Chris 


O'Leary Band 


Mike Hill: Artistic chair, Mariposa Folk Festival: 
Matt Andersen and Mike Stevens, Piggyback (Busted 
Flat Records); Mary Chapin Carpenter, The Age of 
Miracles (Zoe Records); Dala, Girls from the North 
Country (Campus Music); Ron Hynes, Stealing Genius 
(Borealis); Lynn Miles, Fall for Beauty (True North); 


David Myles, Turn Time Off (Little Tiny Records); 


Tm w Townes Bonne 


Lucy Wainwright Roche, Lucy (Independent); Katherine 
Wheatley, Landed (Hoot Music); Ken Whiteley, 
Another Day's Journey (Borealis); John Wort Hannam, 
Queen's Hotel (Black Hen) 

New Discoveries: Del Barber, Irish Mythen, Les 


Tireux d’Roches 


Tamara Kater: Executive director, Winnipeg Folk 
Festival: Del Barber, Love Songs for the Last 20 (Corn 
Cob Music); Jonathan Byrd, Cackalack (Waterbug); 
Creaking Tree String Quartet, Sundogs (Independent); 
Joy Kills Sorrow, Darkness Sure Becomes This City 
(Signature Sounds); Jadea Kelly, Eastbound Platform 
(Independent); Ruth Moody, The Garden (Red House 
Records); New Country Rehab, New Country Rehab 
(Independent); Old Man Luedecke, My Hands Are On 
Fire and other Love Songs (Black Hen Music); Darrell 
Scott, A Crooked Road (Full Light Records); Jenny 
Whiteley, Forgive or Forget (Black Hen Music) 

New Discoveries: Del Barber, New Country Rehab; 


Naomi Shelton & the Gospel Queens 


Patrick Langston: Music writer, Penguin Eggs, 
Ottawa Citizen: Carolina Chocolate Drops, Genuine 
Negro Jig (Nonesuch); Crooked Still, Some Strange 
Country (Signature Sounds Recordings); Justin Townes 
Earle, Harlem River Blues (Bloodshot Records); Mary 
Gauthier, The Foundling (Razor & Tie); Patty Griffin, 
Downtown Church (Credential Recordings); Ray 
Wylie Hubbard, A. Enlightenment B. Endarkenment 
(Hint: There is No C) (Bordello); John Mellencamp, 
No Better than This (Rounder Records); Lynn Miles, 
Fall for Beauty (True North); Robert Plant, Band of Joy 
(Rounder Records); Justin Rutledge, The Early Widows 
(Six Shooter) 

New Discoveries: The Breakmen, Crooked Still, 


Delhi 2 Dublin 


Roger Levesque: Freelance music writer, Penguin 
Eggs, Edmonton Journal: Kat Danser, Passin’ A Time 


(Independent); Ronnie Earl, Spread the Love (Stony 


Plain); Angelique Kidjo, Oyo (Razor & Tie); Bassekou 
Kouyate & Ngoni Ba, / Speak Fula (Sub Pop); Little 
Miss Higgins, Across the Plains (Independent); Natalie 
Merchant, Leave Your Sleep (Nonesuch); Oliver Schroer 
& The Stewed Tomatoes, Freedom Row (Borealis); 
Martin Sexton, Sugarcoating (Kitchen Table); Jayme 
Stone, Room of Wonders (Independent); Richard 
Thompson, Dream Attic (Shout Factory) 

New Discoveries: Emily Brown, Ruth Moody, 


Sultans of String 


Scott Lingley: Freelance music writer: Mulatu 
Astatke, New York — Addis — London (Strut); Anthony 
Coleman, Freakish (Tzadik); Junip, Fields (Mute); Ko- 
nono No. 1, Assume Crash Position (Crammed); Laura 
Marling, / Speak Because I Can (Virgin); John Mellen- 
camp, No Better Than This (Rounder); Jack Rose, Luck 
in the Valley (Thrill Jockey); J.R. Shore, Talkin’ on a 
Bus (Independent); Various artists, Next Stop ... Soweto 


(Strut); The Walkmen, Lisbon (Fat Possum) 


New Discoveries: Laura Marling, Jack Rose (RIP) 


Jim Marino: Host, Freewheeling Folk Show & 
Smokin’ Bluegrass Show, 93.3 CFMU (cfmu.memaster. 
ca), Hamilton, ON: Great Big Sea, Safe Upon The 
Shore (Wea); Lynne Hanson, Once The Sun Goes Down 
(Independent); Ron Hynes, Stealing Genius (Borealis); 
Si Kahn, Courage (Strictly Country); Kim Koren, 
Ravenheart (Independent); Jack Marks, Lost Wages 
(Independent); Tia McGraff, Diversity (Bandana); Lynn 
Miles, Fall For Beauty (True North Records); Ruth 
Moody, The Garden (Red House); Craig Werth, The 
Spokes Man (Independent) 


New Discoveries: Peter Katz; Jen Lane; Duane Rutter 


Arthur McGregor: Director, Ottawa Folklore Centre 
Ltd.: Rose Cousins, The Send Off (Old Farm Pony 
Records); Dala, Girls from the North Country (Campus 
Music); Gary Farrell, Border Man (Independent); Finest 
Kind, For Honour and for Gain (Fallen Angle Music); 


Anne Lindsay, Hurry on Home (Violindsay Music); 


Chris Maclean, Feet Be Still (Independent); Mighty 


Popo, Gakondo (Independent); Lynn Miles, Black Flow- 


ers Vol. 1 and 2 (True North Records); lan Tamblyn, 
Gyre (North Track Records); Le Vent du Nord, La Part 
du Feu (Borealis) 


New Discoveries: Cathy Fink, Acacia Lyra, Django Libre 


David McPherson: Penguin Eggs contributor: The 
Avett Brothers, J and Love and You (Columbia); Blue 
Rodeo, The Things We Left Behind (Warner); Judy 
Collins, Paradise (Wildflower Records); Justin Townes 
Earle, Harlem River Blues, (Bloodshot); Garth Hudson, 
A Canadian Celebration of The Band (Sony); Jadea 
Kelly, Eastbound Platform (Independent); Mumford 
& Sons, Sigh No More (Glassnote); The Old 97s, The 
Grand Theatre, Vol. 1 (New West); Robert Plant, Band 
of Joy (Rounder Records); Justin Rutledge, The Early 
Widows (Six Shooter) 

New Discoveries: Rose Cousins, Mumford & Sons, 


The Once 


Ian Menzies: Artist manager: Natacha Atlas, Moun- 
qaliba (World Village); Choc Quib Town, Oro (World 
Connection); Frazey Ford, Obadiah (Nettwerk); Chic 
Gamine, City City (Independent); Danny Michel, Sunset 
Sea (Burnt Bun); The Once, The Once (Borealis); 
Robert Plant, Band of Joy (Rounder); Mighty Popo, 
Gakondo (Tamba); Ballake Sissoko & Vincent Segal, 
Chamber Music (Six Degrees); Mavis Staples, You Are 
Not Alone (Epitaph) 

New Discoveries: Lucas Chason, The Once, Omar 


Souleyman 


Julie Miller: Artistic director, Ulverton Folk, writer, 
broadcaster: Kevin Breit, Simple Earnest Plea (Poverty 
Playlist); Elage Diouf, Aksil (Tacca Musique); Peter 
Katz, First of the Last to Know (Curve/Sony Music); 
Fred Pelerin, Silence (Disques Tempéte); Rosemary 
Phelan, what sings in the blood (Mighty Wren); Bernard 
Simard, Au fil du temps (Independent); lan Tamblyn, 
Gyre (North Track Records); Le Vent du Nord, la Part 


du Feu (Borealis); Gilles Vigneault, Les Retrouvailles 
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(Sony/BMG); Ken Whiteley, Another's Day Journey 
(Borealis) 
New Discoveries: Elage Diouf, NEeMA, Nicolas 


Pellerin et les Grands hurleurs 


Monica Miller: Host/producer, How J Hear It, www. 
ckua.com: Kathryn Calder, Are You My Mother (File 
Under: Music); Gilberto Gil, Fe Na Festa (Universal); 
Sarah Harmer, Oh Little Fire (Universal); Natalie Mer- 
chant, Leave Your Sleep (Nonesuch); Danny Michel, 
Sunset Sea (Burnt Bun); Lynn Miles, Fall For Beauty 
(True North Records); Mukta, /nvisible Worlds (Bas- 
sofone); The New Pornographers, 7ogether (Matador 
Records); The Once, The Once (Borealis); Josh Ritter, 
So Runs The World Away (Pytheas) 

New Discoveries: Hot Club Edmonton, The Once, 


David Vertesi 


Tony Montague: writer, Georgia Strait, fRoots, 
Penguin Eggs: Bellowhead, Hedonism (Navigator); The 
Breakmen, Heartwood (Independent); Jakob Dylan, 
Women and Country (Columbia); Dobet Gnahore, 
Djekpa La You (Contre Jour); Bassekou Kouyate & 
Ngoni Ba, J Speak Fula (Next Ambiance); Luinasa, La 
Nua (Luinasa); Michael McGoldrick, Aurora (Compass); 
Janusz Prusinowski Trio, Serce (Sluchaj Uchem); De 
Temps Antan, Les Habits de Papier (L-a be); Charlie 
Winston, Hobo (Universal) 

New Discoveries: Bassekou Kouyate & Ngoni Ba, 


Janusz Prusinowski Trio, Charlie Winston 


Tom Murray: Music writer, Edmnton Journal: Bon- 
nie Prince Billy and the Cairo Gang, The Wonder Show 
of the World (Drag City); Carolina Chocolate Drops, 
Genuine Negro Jig (Nonesuch Records); Johnny Flynn, 
Been Listening (Transgressive Records); Shiloh Lind- 
sey, Western Violence and Brief Sensuality (Gilded Gold 
Records); Mumford & Sons, Sigh No More (Glassnote 
Records); Dave Newberry, When We Learn the Things 


We Need to Learn (Northern Electric Records); Mavis 


Staples, You Are Not Alone (Anti-); Smoke Fairies, 
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Through Low Light and Trees (V2); Sun Kil Moon, 
Admiral Fell Promises (Caldo Verde Records); Laura 
Veirs, July Flame (Raven Marching Band Records) 

New Discoveries: Hush Arbors, Jewelled Antler, 
White Magic 

John Prentice: Host, Planet Mainstage, 101.5 
UMFM, Winnipeg: Bart House Band, House of Kraic 
(Independent); Bette et Wallet, Voici Bette et Wallet (In- 
dependent); Delhi to Dublin, Planet Electric (Indepen- 
dent); Casimiro Nhussi, Makonde (Poppycock); Little 
Miss Higgins, Across the Plains (LMH Music); Oh 
My Darling, Jn the Lonesome Hours (Oh My Darling); 
Jess Reimer, Sweet Darling and Sorrow (Independent); 
Jayme Stone, Room of Wonders (Independent); Trio 
Bembe, 7rio Bembe (Independent), Ben Wytinck, Ben 
Wytinck (BenWytinckMusic) 

New Discoveries: Bette et Wallet, Oh My Darling, 


Trio Bembe 


Tim Readman: Guitarist, singer, songwriter and 
producer; artistic director of CelticFest Vancouver: 
Leah Abramson, The Abramson Singers (White Whale 
records); Joy Dunlop, Dusgadh [Awakening] (Sradag 
Music); Fribo, Happ (Independent); Fay Hield, Looking 
Glass (Topic Records); A.L. Lloyd, An Evening with 
A.L. Lloyd (Fellside Recordings); Ewan Robertson, 
Some Kind of Certainty (Greentrax); Heidi Talbot, The 
Last Star (Compass Recordings); Rachel Unthank and 
the Winterset, The Bairns (Rabble Rouser/EMI); The 
Unthanks, Here’s the Tender Coming (Rough Trade/ 
Rabble Rouser); Various Artists, Al/ Along the Wall 
(Fellside Recordings) 

New Discoveries: Leah Abramson, Fay Hield, Rachel 


Unthank and the Winterset 


Mike Regenstreif: Music journalist (Sing Out! 
Magazine, Ottawa Jewish Bulletin, frrb.blogspot.com, 
The Forward) and broadcaster: Eric Bibb, Booker’s 
Guitar (Telarc); Mary Chapin Carpenter, The Age 


of Miracles (Zoé/Rounder); Johnny Cash, American 


VI: Ain't No Grave (American/Lost Highway); Bob 
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Dylan, The Witmark Demos 1962-1964: The Bootleg 
Series Vol. 9 (Columbia/Legacy); Ron Hynes, Stealing 
Genius (Borealis); Natalie Merchant, Leave Your Sleep 
(Nonesuch); The Once, The Once (Borealis); Catherine 
Russell, Inside This Heart of Mine (World Village); 
Tom Russell, Cowboy'd All to Hell (Frontera); Various 
artists, Jug Band Extravaganza (Folk Era) 

New Discoveries: Pokey LaFarge, Lainie Marsh, 


The Once 


Jeff Robson: Host, Tell the Band To Go Home, 
CJUM 101.5 UMFM, Winnipeg: Del Barber, Love 
Songs for the Last 20 (Broken Ground); Jim Bryson & 
The Weakerthans, The Falcon Lake Incident (Maple 
Music/Kelp); Reid Jamieson, Staring Contest (Indepen- 
dent); Brian MacMillan, Shine (Independent); Christina 
Martin, / Can Too (Independent); Lynn Miles, Fall for 
Beauty (True North); Ruth Moody, The Garden (Red 
House); Old Man Luedecke, My Hands Are On Fire and 
Other Love Songs (Black Hen); Matthew Ryan, Dear 
Lover—The Acoustic Version (Dear Future); The Tallest 
Man on Earth, The Wild Hunt (Dead Oceans) 

New Discoveries: Del Barber, The Beauties, Brian 


MacMillan 


Mike Sadava: Journalist, editor of Edmonton Folk 
Music Festival program book, guitar/mandolin/lap 
steel player: The Breakmen, Heartwood (Independent); 
Jonathan Byrd, The Law and the Lonesome (Indepen- 
dent); Daniel, Fred and Julie, Daniel Fred and Julie (In- 
dependent); Joy Kills Sorrow, Darkness Sure Becomes 
This City (Signature Sounds); Robert Plant, Band of Joy 
(Rounder); Peter Rowan Bluegrass Band, Legacy (Com- 
pass); John Showman, Showman (Independent); Jayme 
Stone, Room of Wonders (Independent); Dave Wood- 
head, Confabulation (Independent), Dana Wylie Band, 
Something's Going to Happen Here (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Ryan Guldemond, Jon and Roy, 


Twilight Hotel 


les siemieniuk: General manager, Calgary Folk 


Music Festival: Mary Chapin Carpenter, The Age of 


Les habits de papier. 


Miracles (Rounder Records); Ewan McLennan, Rags 
and Robes (Independent); Natalie Merchant, Leave Your 
Sleep (Nonesuch Records); Lynn Miles, Fall for Beauty 
(True North Records); Mumford and Sons, Sigh No 
More (Glassnote); Old Man Luedecke, My Hands Are 
On Fire (and Other Love Songs) (Black Hen Music); 
Romantica, Control Alt Country Delete (Independent); 
J.R. Shore, Talkin’ On A Bus (Independent); Show of 
Hands, Arrogance Ignorance and Greed (Independent); 
The Once, The Once (Borealis Records) 


New Discoveries: Ewan McLennan, The Once, Ben Weaver 


Lyle Skinner: Host, Prairie Ceilidh, CKJS Radio 
810, Winnipeg, MN: The Chieftains, San Patricio (Hear 
Music); The Cottars, The Feast (Rounder Records); 
Daimh, Diversions (Greentrax Recordings); Great Big 
Sea, Safe Upon The Shore (Independent); Loreena 
McKennitt, The Wind That Shakes The Barley (Quinlan 
Road); Natalie Merchant, Leave Your Sleep (Nonesuch); 
Ruth Moody, The Garden (Red House Records); The 
Once, The Once (Borealis Records); Rawlins Cross, 
Heart Head Hands (Ground Swell Music); Solas, The 
Turning Tide (Compass Records) 

New Discoveries: Rebecca Barclay, Naming The 


Twins, The Once 


Brenda and Roman Tacik: Hosts, Regina’s Mighty 
Shores, CJTR 91.3 FM, Regina, SK: Del Barber, Love 
Songs for the Last 20 (Corn Cob Music); Peter Cooper, 
The Lloyd Green Album (Red Beet Records); Shaun 
Cromwell, Folk-Worn Prose (Independent); Lynne 
Hanson, Once the Sun Goes Down (Independent); Hey 
Mavis, Red Wine (Independent); Honey Dewdrops, 
These Old Roots (Independent); Paul Kamm & Eleanore 
MacDonald, From the Fire (Freewheel Records); Lynn 
Miles, Fall For Beauty (True North); Heidi Talbot, The 
Last Star (Compass); Craig Werth, The Spokes Man 
(Independent) 

New Discoveries: Hot Club Edmonton, Hundred 


Mile House, Alicia McGovern 


Eric Thom: Writer, Penguin Eggs, Blues Revue, Sing 
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Out: Eric Bibb, Booker’'s Guitar (Telarc); Mel Brown, 


Love, Lost and Found (Electro-Fi); Rose Cousins, The 
Send Off (Independent); Ronnie Earl, Spread the Love 
(Stony Plain); J.J. Grey & Mofro, Georgia Warhorse 
(Alligator); Buddy Guy, Living Proof (Sony/BMG); 
Manassas, Pieces (Eyewall/Rhino); Otis Taylor, Clovis 
People, Vol. 3 (Telarc Blues); Joe Louis Walker, 
Between A Rock and the Blues (Stony Plain); Various 
artists, Tribute to the Mississippi Sheiks (Black Hen) 


New Discoveries: Willie Buck, Kat Danser, Swift Years 


Richard Thornley: Reviewer, Penguin Eggs: De 
Temps Antan, Les Habits De Papir (Zoom); Luke 
Doucet and The White Falcon, Steel City Trawler 
(Six Shooter Records); Sarah Harmer, Oh Little Fire 
(Zoe Records); Jah Wobble, Japanese Dub (30 Hertz); 
Joanna Newsom, Have One On Me (Drag City); Old 
Blind Dogs, Wherever Yet May Be (Compass); Michael 
Rault, Ma-Me-O (Sony); Alasdair Roberts, Zoo Long In 
This Condition (Drag City); Shooglenifty, Murmichan 
(Shoogle Records); Jimmie Vaughan, Plays Blues, Bal- 
lads & Favourites (Shout! Factory) 

New Discoveries: Cuff The Duke, Gonjasufi, The 


Tallest Man On Earth 


Jan Vanderhorst: Host, Just Us Folk, CKPC AM 
1380, Brantford, ON: Matt Andersen, Spirit Of Christmas 


(Busted Flat Records); Mary Chapin Carpenter, The Age 
Of Miracles (Zoe Records); Dala, Girls From The North 
Country (MapleMusic); Fred Eaglesmith, Cha Cha Cha 
(Lonesome Day Records), The Grascals, The Famous 
Lefty Flynn's (Rounder Records); Ron Hynes, Stealing 
Genius (Borealis Records); Connie Kaldor, Postcards 
From The Road (Coyote Entertainment); Loreena 
McKennitt, The Wind That Shakes The Barley (Quinlan 
Road); Lynn Miles, Fall For Beauty (True North Re- 
cords); Craig Werth, The Spokes Man (Independent) 
New Discoveries: Kat Danser, The Dardanelles, 


Shane Philip 


Wendy Wall: Host, Rootopia, CFUV, 101.9 FM, 
Victoria: The Breakmen, Heartwood (Independent); 
Rich Burnett, Not So Blue (Independent); Justin Townes 
Earle, Harlem River Blues (Bloodshot Records); Daniel 
Fred & Julie, Daniel Fred & Julie (You’ ve Changed 
Records); Joy Kills Sorrow, Darkness Sure Becomes 
This City (Signature Sounds Recordings); Caleb 
Klauder, Western Country (Independent); Annie Lou, 
Annie Lou (Independent); Lynn Miles, Fall for Beauty 
(True North Records); Cahalen Morrison, Old-Timey & 
New-Fangled (Super Solar Records); Will White, Rise 
Above (Whippoorwill Music) 

New Discoveries: Patrick Brealey, O’Mally, Ben 


Sollee & Daniel Martin 


Win one of two new Bob 


Q 1. Dylan wrote High Water for which 
Mississippi Delta bluesman? 


Answers to The Once’s self-titled album are: 
QI: None. Q2: All three. Q3: Bob Hallett. 
And the winners are: Michael George, Seattle, 


ALBUMS OF 1! 


= 


Sony Music Canada has very 
kindly provided us with ten copies 
of each of Dylan’s two new albums. 
To win one, answer the following 
questions correctly and e-mail them 
to penguineggs@shaw.ca. Put Dylan 
in the subject line. And please don’t 
forget to include a mailing address 
and a proper contact name in order 
for us to forward your disc should 
you win. Failure to do so will result 
in disqualification. Good luck. 


Q 2. Which is the most covered Dylan 
song? 


WA; Elizabeth MacKenzie, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land; Glenn Robb, Kingston, ON; 
Silvio Hoyt, Inverness, NS; Gilles Pellerin, 


Shannon Webb-Campbell: Journalist, writer and 
photographer: Arcade Fire, The Suburbs (Merge 
Records); Basia Bulat, Heart Of My Own (Secret City); 
Leonard Cohen, Songs From The Road (Sony); Dance 
Movie, /t’s In The And (Independent); Tanya Davis, 
Clocks and Hearts Keep Going (Wordy Music); Mum- 
ford and Sons, Sigh No More (Island); The National, 
High Violet (4AD); Joanna Newsom, Have One On Me 
(Drag City); Owen Pallet, Heartland (Domino); Rae 
Spoon, Love Is A Hunter (Saved By Radio) 


New Discoveries: Adele, Mumford and Sons, The Once 


Michael Wrycraft: Graphic designer: Bill Frisell & 
Matt Chamberlain, Floratone (Bluenote); Elton John 
& Leon Russell, The Union (Decca); Daniel Marcus, 
My Street (Independent); Lynn Miles, Fall for Beauty 
(True North Records); Ruth Moody, The Garden (Red 
House Records); Alex Murdoch & various artists, Away 
We Go, movie soundtrack (Zero Summer Records); 
New Country Rehab, New Country Rehab (True North 
Records); Sisters Euclid & Sandy Dillon, 96 Tears 
(Tradition & Moderne); Wailin’ Jennys, Bright Morning 
Stars (True North Records); Hector Zazou, House of 
Mirrors (Crammed) 

New Discoveries: New Country Rehab, Harlan Pepper, 


Elizabeth Shepherd 


IE YEAR — 


Q 3. Which Canadian does Dylan name- 
check on his song Highlands? 


Congratulations to one and all, 
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ike the collision of two celestial bod- 

ies in a narrowing orbit, Lovestorm 
was simply inevitable. Cellist Tim Isaac 
and singer Nina Khosla, two New Bruns- 
wick musicians, had been sharing a home 
together but rarely played in a musical 
project together. 


Isaac was busy with his folk-roots duo Isaac 


trippy pop group Great Balancing Act—but 


rarely the twain would meet, musically. 


“Over the years, we’ve bounced off each 
other musically, and always were attracted 
by the musical possibilities between us,” 
says Isaac, from his snow-bound 160-year- 
old home overlooking Shepody Bay on 
the coast of New Brunswick. It helps the 
connection that they’ ve also been a couple 


for the past eight years, says Isaac. 


Then two years ago, they decided to ex- 
plore the musical possibilities a little more 
seriously and formed Lovestorm. 

“We started off wanting a project to work 
on together,” says Isaac, who also maintains 
a busy pottery studio. “It turned out to be 
really rewarding in ways we didn’t expect.” 

Khosla handles the lyric writing and the 


singing while Isaac arranges the music. 
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& Blewett while Khosla was working with her 


That’s a change of responsibility for Isaac, 


who has done the lion’s share of singing 
and songwriting for Isaac & Blewett. 

“This gives me the chance to sit back 
and listen to the songs, turn them around 
in my mind and come up with interesting 
arrangements. It allows me to be creative in 
a different way.” 

Lovestorm also allows Khosla a different 


role, pushing her farther out front than her 


usual supporting role with Great Balancing Act. 


The heart of the Lovestorm project is the 
intricate layering of sound textures that 
Isaac creates from his cello. The classi- 
cally trained musician pairs the simple 
acoustic perfection of the cello with a Boss 
RC 20 digital loop station, allowing him 
to overdub successive live tracks into a 
dense musical parfait. In Isaac’s skilled 
hands, the loop station stands in for a dozen 
musicians — layering trance-like bass lines, 
slicing cello lines, warm sensuous chords, 
over-driven leads and even pre-pro- 
grammed beats and drum loops. 

“Where we live in the country, there’s 
a lot of solitary time,” laughs Isaac. “So I 
first got this Line 6 echo pedal with some 
limited short-looping ability. That really 
fascinated me. So it didn’t take long till I 


could see the sonic range of the cello. I can 


pluck bass lines, hit the body in different 
ways then add high string parts—it’s an 
all-in-one package.” 

When they perform live, Khosla handles 
all the vocals and adds instrumental flavour 
with her ukulele, harmonium (a compact 
East Indian pump organ), marimba and 
flute, sweetening up Isaac’s resounding 
cello voices. 

Isaac calls it “soul-stirring music”. 

The pair collected 10 songs last year for 
their debut CD Great Ocean, recorded 
at their home in New Brunswick. It’s a 
charming, relaxed album full of beautiful 
sounds, sensuous grooves and enchanting, 
life-affirming lyrics. 

The album is nominated for best pop 
recording in the East Coast Music Awards 
and also was nominated in the New Bruns- 
wick Music Awards. Despite the nomina- 
tion for pop recording of the year, Isaac 
isn’t planning any radical style change—no 
trendy haircut or skinny jeans. 

“T still feel like one of the Sesame Street 
puppets.” 

— By Sandy MacDonald 


David Baxter 


¥ \avid Baxter is a lucky guy. His 

i_/ father, as this goes to press, is still 
alive. That’s a joy that many of Baxter’s 
fellow baby boomers no longer have. 

The Toronto-based musician portrays his 
91-year-old father in a gentle song called 
Step Lightly As You Go on his fine sopho- 
more solo album Patina. 

“The older we both get, the more I admire 
him,” says Baxter. “Everyone calls him 
Steady Eddy. He’s just a really good guy. 
That song just spilled out of me—it was an 
amazing day when I wrote it.” 

We might never have heard it, or the other 
country-folk songs on the album. 

A native of Ottawa, Baxter has worked as 
the producer behind Justin Rutledge, Treasa 
Lavasseur and other emerging Canadian 
roots musicians. A first-rate guitarist and 
harmony singer, he’s also been a regular 
concert accompanist, sometimes stepping 
to the mic to do a solo tune or two. Yet he 
didn’t release his first solo album, Day and 
Age, until 2009. 

“I never really liked my voice. I didn’t 
mind singing, but I didn’t like hearing 
myself. Then Justin said, ‘Bax, you’ve got 


a studio and all these songs. You need to do 
something with them’.” 

He did do something but, like many musi- 
cians, doesn’t listen to his own albums. 

“AIl you notice are the mistakes.” 

In contrast to his first, acoustic outing, the 
new record features a full band including 
the ever-reliable Burke Caroll (pedal steel), 
Rutledge (guitar, banjo, vocals), and Cath- 
erine MacLellan (vocal backup and duet). 
That band means songs like She's Drinkin’ 
Again, a honky-tonkin’ tune you could 
swear you heard on a jukebox 45 years ago, 
and the southern rock/Cajun-inspired Char- 
maine make irresistible dancing tracks. 

Taking tunes like these on the road is still 
sometimes problematic for Baxter. 

“Someone sent me some video footage of 
me on stage, and it freaked me out. Also, I 
don’t do solo shows very often and I’m not 
that good at looking for gigs. You have to 
keep the show going, you're responsible 
for the time between the songs, and that’s 
weird for me; when you’re just the guitar- 
ist, you’re not responsible for all that.” 

As an accompanist in concert and record 
producer, Baxter sees differences between 
male and female artists. 

Men, he says, are usually more gear 
geeks, knowing mics by their model 
number for example, whereas women often 


couldn’t care less. Problem is, that can 


mean an erosion of female power in the 


gear Te 
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David Baxter 


creative process. 

“Girls can have their music incremen- 
tally taken away from them. The guys are 
talking about the gear, and she’s just sitting 
there with nothing to contribute. There are 
very few female recording engineers and 
producers. It’ll take another generation for 
that to change.” 

Baxter may be able to hurry that change 
along. He’s mentoring Cameron House 
Records, the newly announced record 
label that’s sprung from Toronto’s popular 
concert venue The Cameron House bar. The 
label hopes to eventually become a full- 
service music company. 

Says Baxter, “I’m playing the elder states- 
man role.” 

— By Patrick Langston 


Tanya Davis 


ee. love and Tanya Davis keep 

_ on trekking. The Halifax-based 
poet/songwriter has been making headlines 
performing at the opening ceremonies of 
the 2011 Canada Winter Games and her 
famous YouTube video poem hit How To 
Be Alone, all the while releasing her latest 
album, Clocks and Hearts Keep Going. 

“A lot of the songs on the album are about 
life, death, mourning, and getting on with 
things,” says Davis. “Those are common 
themes. The title, to me, represents the 


SS 


sense and the knowledge that no mat- 

ter what happens, life keeps going. Until 
you’re dead, until your heart physically 
stops. Time keeps going, too, keeps pass- 
ing. It’s not going to wait for us while we 
mourn, while we grieve, while we mend 
our broken hearts.” 

Davis knows, above all else, life is meant 
to be lived. Art is her way in the world; 
she makes, creates and finds inspiration 
in the thick of it all. Produced by Jim 
Bryson, Clocks and Hearts Keeps Going 
is a 10-track collection of simple songs of 
sentiment and soul. Hearts need tending to, 
songs require soul, and poems begin with 
pen-tip kissed to paper. 

“Life inspires me to write. So much hap- 
pens all the time, to me, to people I know, 
to people I don’t know,” she says. “I think 
life is a pretty sad and beautiful place, a 
good kind of sadness, a tender ache that 
comes with being alive. So much suffering 
but so much joy on the other side of that. 
Also, I think things are always changing, if 
one is willing to notice that. There’s always 
something to let go of, something new to 
observe, if we just look around.” 

With her whispered confessions, Davis is 
a tender writer, preferring to sort through 
the threads of wool instead of just ponder 
ing the sweater. With songs like Eulogy / 
You and Me, Don’t Bury Me, and Sweep 


Dust, her musicality is akin to savouri! 
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pot of tea and noticing the way afternoon 
sunlight falls on the floor. 

Her subtle pensiveness is conveyed 
through language and quiet instrumenta- 
tion. Her wordplay is coy, her diction di- 
rect. Davis never shy’s away from herself. 
Next on her to-do list is a poetry collection 
published by her home province Prince 
Edward Island’s Acorn Press, out this June. 

“T carry a book around with me every- 
where I go so I can capture ideas, thoughts 
and observations when something inspires 
me,” she says. “I have a lot of ideas about 
topics I'd like to write about, to explore. 

I take note of these ideas, too, in hopes to 
carve out time for them. I spend a lot of 
time alone so I can write and create. 

“If what I’m writing starts to get really 
long then it’s probably a poem and not a 
song. I usually work on songs with guitar in 
hand. Songs have more of a structure than 
poems; they fit into a time signature better.” 
— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Ryan’s Fancy 


|__‘or hundreds of years, Irishmen have 

1 been coming to Newfoundland’s 
rugged shores seeking work and adven- 
ture. In the early 1970s, three young Irish 
musicians, who had come to Toronto in the 
1960s, decided to move to Newfoundland 
to attend university and pursue musical 
careers with their newly formed band, 


Ryan’s Fancy. 
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Within a few years, they had a wildly 
popular national television show on CBC, 
they were one of Canada’s most popular 
touring bands, and they had turned the 
Newfoundland music scene on its ear—in 
a good way. 

By the time Dennis Ryan, Fergus 
O’Byrne and Dermot O’Reilly went their 
separate ways in 1983, they had produced 
13 albums and had left behind a strong 
legacy of television shows that featured not 
only their own performances but the songs, 
tunes and stories of some of Newfound- 
land’s finest traditional artists. 

“Rufus Guinchard, Paddy Judge, Pius 
Power—the Ryan’s Fancy show was 
their first experience on TV,” says Fergus 
O’Byrne. “To me, that is one of the most 
important things that the band and the 
show’s producer, Jack Kellum, accom- 
plished. If you look at any of the shows, 
like the one we did with the St. Lawrence 
Miners, the interviews were remarkable. 
The songs they sang and the stories they 
told ... now they’re all dead from cancer. 
Those shows were a great look into the 
history of Newfoundland at that time with a 
focus on the artistic culture.” 

During the 80s and ’90s, Dennis enjoyed 
success in the investment business, Dermot 
turned his hand to video and television 
production and opened a recording studio, 
and Fergus continued to play music as a solo 
artist, with musical partner Jim Payne and as 
a member of Newfoundland’s traditional mu- 


sic powerhouse, A Crowd of Bold Sharemen. 

Occasionally the topic of a Ryan’s Fancy 
re-issue CD would come up, but it was gen- 
erally relegated to the back burner. “Over 
the years, hundreds of people e-mailed 
ryansfancy.com asking where they could 
get our recordings,” states O’ Byrne. 

“Then we started hearing stories that peo- 
ple were paying 70 and 80 bucks for Ryan’s 
Fancy albums online, so we knew there was 
interest, but it wasn’t really a priority.” 

In 2007, Dermot O’Reilly died suddenly 
of a heart attack. In 2010, his surviving 
band mates revisited the idea of doing a 
Ryan’s Fancy CD as the 40th anniversary 
of the formation of the band was fast ap- 
proaching. 

“We realized our 40th anniversary was 
coming up and we thought it would be a 
good time to do it, because we might not 
make it to the 50th,” laughs O’Byrne. “It 
seemed like a good milestone to hang it on.” 

What A Time is a double CD released 
on the SingSong recording label featuring 
42 tracks of vintage Ryan’s Fancy. All the 
fan favourites are there: Streets of London, 
Children’s Winter, Rocky Road to Dublin, 
We'll Rant and We'll Roar and many more. 
The master tapes were destroyed long ago 
so all the tracks were remastered from vinyl 
albums from the collections of Fergus and 
longtime fans Roger Lockyer and Robert 
O’Keefe. Dennis and Fergus took great care 
in selecting the material to ensure that each 
member was featured equally, and there are 
even a few tunes featuring accordion player 
Skip Keane, who was with the band for a 
three-year period. 

It is wonderful, indeed, to have access 
again to the music of one of Canada’s best- 
loved Irish bands, but as far as Newfound- 
land and Labrador is concerned, Ryan’s 
Fancy’s legacy is much more than the sum 
of their collective albums. The impact they 
had on the cultural psyche of the province 
is nicely summed up in the liner notes by 
Bob Hallett of Great Big Sea: 

“Like a lot of small nations, Newfound- 
landers often need an outsider to point out 
what should have been obvious all along. 
Ryan’s Fancy grabbed our music from its 
lonely kitchen shelf where it lay in danger 
of being discarded, and by their inspired 
example made the rest of us realize how 
good it really was.” 

— By Jean Hewson 


Celtara 


(& eltara never set out to bring fresh 

v air to an old genre. They’re simply 
relating to folk music as a living tradition. 
The invigorating Edmonton quintet draws 
from a wide breadth of Celtic repertoire, 
formal training and considerable collective 
experience, all to take the music forward. 

With the release of their second album 
More Than One True Love these musicians 
have stumbled on something special of 
their own. 

“It’s all about collective creativity,” says 
Tami Cooper. “The whole really is a richer 
result than the sum of the parts. Our working 
dynamic has grown so much. When we're 
working on new arrangements and the arm 
wrestling that comes with that, we trust each 


other’s impulses and sensibilities We’ve re- 


ally developed a sound that’s ours.” 

When flautist-singer Cooper got a request 
to play a wedding back in 2004 she had 
been missing the shared pleasure of ensem- 
ble music making. Seizing the opportunity, 
she drafted her husband Mark Arnison, 
an ace on the bodhran and more esoteric 
percussion who had worked with her in a 
previous project, Sheela Na Gigh. 

Then she tracked down two more players 
from another defunct band, Scona Brae 
— Bonnie Gregory, on fiddle, harp, viola 
and voice, and Andreas (Andy) Illig on 
guitar, bouzouki and mandola. The final 
ingredient was pianist Steven Bell, who 
also learned accordion for the new band. 
Cooper, Gregory and Bell are all music 
teachers. 

They dubbed themselves Celtara for 
their debut disc, Until The Morning Light 
(2007), taking “tara” from the ancient Irish 
site of legend known as Tara Hill. 

Celtara started with a focus on traditional 
Irish and Scottish repertoire and a rough 
balance of vocal and instrumental pieces. 
Now they draw from English and Breton 
sources too, and about a quarter of their 
repertoire comes from original writing. 

Two lovely new tunes were inspired by 
family experience. Lord Cameron’s Daugh- 
ter is about a Scottish couple who ran away 
to Alberta and became Gregory’s grand- 
parents, while Flo’s Lament was Cooper’s 
way of marking her mother’s passing. 

“Somebody brings a piece to the table and 
if it’s intriguing to us all we will start play- 


Celtara 


ing around with it. Sometimes we'll mold 
it and play with it some more and change it 
as the ideas come to craft it into something 
else. We will even play an arrangement at 
a show and keep exploring it before it’s 
recorded. Luckily not all the pieces take 
that deconstruction-reconstruction model 
because that can take a long time.” 

Most tunes on the new album were stage- 
tested for at least a couple of years, and 
many of the tracks were actually recorded 
again in final sessions because the band felt 
they had evolved beyond the early versions 
that they put down a year earlier. 

The band has even forged a Danish con- 
nection after they caught the duo known as 
Haugaard & Hoirup on a Sunday morning 
at the Edmonton Folk Music Festival. Once 
Celtara covered the tune Bjornekaeden 
(Bear Chain) on their first CD, Morten 
Hoirup happily posted it on his website. 
Now there’s a sequel of sorts, Hoirup’s 
tune Gaestebud appears on the new album 
stitched together with a Gregory piece. 

The band’s workshops are crucial to refin- 
ing those details that create atmosphere. 

“It’s areal group process and there are 
so many possibilities that exist, especially 
with the doubling of instruments. There is 
a wealth of changes or additions that we 
can make and we really like experiment- 
ing with different harmonies and textures. 
We’ ve become fascinated with how the feel 


or the groove of a piece can steer where it’s 
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going.” 

Gregory, Cooper and Bell all bring 
lovely voices to the occasion and they have 
avoided some of the habits that some sing- 
ers fall into with traditional material. 

“I’ve heard other Canadians take on Scot- 
tish accents and even fallen into it myself 
in the past because I love the sound of the 
brogue, and you wonder if that’s how it was 
intended. But if we’re being authentic to 
who we are and what moves us, it doesn’t 
make sense for me to try and imitate that 
accent. The stories cross cultures very eas- 
ily so there’s no need to imitate that.” 

In performance they always avoid playing 
the repeats of a jig or a reel the same way. 
It’s all part of their inventive spirit. 

“If we're doing a set of jigs or reels some- 
one will complain if we repeat the melody 
the same way the second time around. 
There’s so much you can do to change it 
from one repeat to the next so it becomes a 
much richer tapestry. And there’s no end to 
how you can match up one traditional tune 
with another. 

“Ultimately it’s a very Canadian thing, 
using the tradition as a springboard, infus- 
ing it with all these other possibilities to 


keep it sounding fresh and current. I’m 


so glad for that tradition and I admire all 
those people who study and preserve that 
history. But we don’t want to become stuck 
or mired in the ways that this music has i 


always been done.” 
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singers 
boldly retool their repertoire on their 
latest disc, / V =réeque 
s. The new material stretches 
from ' to 
provides the 
mp of approval. 


he main inspiration for Les Char- 

bonniers de |’Enfer is so rooted in 

tradition that it’s easy to overlook 
their unique creativity. Vocal harmonies 
were unknown in Quebecois singing 
outside of the church, and the refrains of 
the many call-and-response songs were 


invariably sung in unison, at least until the 


no such thing as an a cappella group do- 
ing such material until André Marchand, 
Normand Miron, Michel Bordeleau, Jean- 
Claude Mirandette, and Michel Faubert 
came together in 1995. 

The five veterans of various bands, in- 
cluding most notably La Bottine Souriante 
and Les Freres Labri, have forged a sound 


that you’d swear was part of the musi- 


cal landscape of their homeland. They’ ve 
released four award-winning albums of 
trad-based songs, but with their latest 
release, Nouvelles Fréquentations, Les 


Charbonniers break new ground—lending 


folk revival of the *70s. There was certainly 


their hallmark rich harmonies, driving foot 
percussion, and frequent use of turlutte 
(mouth music) to songs from other genres. 

“We always like to challenge ourselves,” 
says André Marchand. “And at one point 
when we were looking for what to do for 
our next album, Normand suggested that 
it could be interesting to explore a more 
modern repertoire, motivated by the musi- 
cal encounters we ve had in recent years. 
We put out a recording with an Early Music 
group, and worked closely with Gilles 
Vigneault for a good while.” 

Vigneault, an 82-year-old singer/song- 
writer, is an icon of Quebecois culture. Les 
Charbonniers arranged five songs for their 
voices on his album Sacrée Rencontre and 
performed them with him on tour. It whet- 
ted their appetite for more experiments in a 
similar vein. 

“Nouvelles Fréquentations required more 
work than any of our other albums,” says 
Marchand. “We knew what sources to go to 
for the traditional music but when it came 
to contemporary music there were no limits 
to the field, and how were we going to 
decide, ‘Let’s try this song rather than that 
one’? We listened to more than 500 songs, 
and unless something got four out of five 
votes it was put aside.” 

The album was a year and a half in the 
making. “In terms of working out arrange- 
ments, it also took us a long time. All of 
us are big ‘disorganized compulsives’ of 


music, and we were exploring contempo- 
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rary songs written in a completely different 
way from the material we were used to. 
We often do call-and-response songs, but 
there was only one song here that worked 
like that. We needed to dress up the songs 
and to be able to do things within their 
melodies. 

“We used turlute a lot, and long sustained 
drone-like notes—creating something new 
but with the tools that we already have for 
traditional music. The challenge was to 
keep the personality of Les Charbonniers 
de l’Enfer and at the same time keep the 
spirit of the original song in our a cappella 
arrangements.” 

The Coalmen from Hell—their name, 
rendered in English—don’t hang about at 
the entrance to the pit. It’s straight down to 
the deep seams. The album opens with Neil 
Young’s Wagon (originally Boxcar from 
Chrome Dreams II), a slow, relentless clip- 
clop of feet and droning voices that draws 
out the AmerIndian undertow of the song, 
with lyrics excellently translated into French 
by longtime Young fan Mirandette. The cho- 
rus harmonies are jaw-droppingly beautiful, 
and never mannered or overwrought. 

Then comes another stunner — Le Vent 
Nous Portera by the infamous and ill-fated 
French rock band Noir Désir, given a Que- 
becois trad facelift here. The quintet starts 
out with a turlute, then softly tapped feet 
come in, and finally the lead voice singing 
with a sense of urgency that matches the 


stark and fatalistic words. It’s incendiary, 


and works astonishingly well. 

“I didn’t know the song,” Marchand 
reveals, “I think it’s Normand’s girlfriend 
who brought it to our attention. The 
original arrangement is on another planet 
completely from what we’re doing. After 
trying various things a minor-key fiddle 
tune by [Quebec legend] Pitou Boudreault 
from Lac St. Jean, came up and we used it 
for the turlutte. Suddenly the lights came 
on,” he adds with a laugh. 

Next up is Daniel Lanois’s O Marie, 
given a churchy, gospelly feel with echoes 
of the Band—no feet providing the rhythm, 
the drive comes entirely from voices. The 
same holds for the fourth cut, Cheminant A 
La Ville, by Kate McGarrigle and Philippe 
Tartartcheff. “Normand brought it, but 
all of us have loved the albums that the 
McGarrigle Sisters did in French. While we 
were working on the arrangements for this 
song, Kate died. It’s a song that talks about 
leaving, and we found it moving to sing it 
at the time.” 

It should be clear by now that Les Char- 
bonniers have stepped far beyond their 
culture and their comfort zone for Nouvelles 
Fréquentations. On Florent Vollant’s Nikana 
they sing entirely in Innu; on the cheeky 
Chansons des Toilettes they take on the 
Weimar Republic team of Bertolt Brecht and 
Kurt Weill; and the album ends, on a whim- 
sical note, with Je Suis en Prison Mainten- 
ant—Jimmie Rodgers’s country classic /’m 
In the Jailhouse Now—made to sound like 
an old-fashioned 78 rpm recording. 

Nevertheless, the album has a strong 
Made-in-Quebec stamp. Les Charbonniers’ 
resonant interpretation of pop-rocker Dan- 
iel Lavoie’s Jours de Plaine is a standout, 
a brilliant song re-interpreted with tight 
five-part harmony and soft but steady foot 
tapping. And while Vigneault is absent 
on the disc, that other and earlier icon of 
Quebecois singer/songwriting Félix Leclerc 
anchors its middle regions with Chant d’un 
Patriote, inspired by the rebellion of 1837. 

“None of this means we want to stop do- 
ing traditional music,” says Marchand. “We 
can’t do that, because it’s us. So there’s a 
very good chance our next recording will 
be trad, but we really don’t know. We’ve 
learned from the long process of creating 
Nouvelles Fréquentations that we’re more 
versatile than we thought we were. And 
we're still capable of surprising people.” 
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Since the tragic loss of Kate McGai 
rigle last year, her sister and musical 
partner Anna has compiled 
ties—a wonderful collection of their 
rare recordings and demos, which 
include several Si 
songs. P: is all ears. 

n the late 1980s, Kate and Anna 

McGarrigle were pitching a biopic 
© on the great American songwriter 
Stephen Foster to PBS. The sisters and 
their respective families had stopped in to 
visit the Stephen Foster Memorial at the 
University of Pittsburgh and on the spur of 
the moment decided to sing Foster’s Hard 
Times in the archives building. 

“We were just there and said, ‘Hey, let’s 
do this’,” recalls Anna. “It’s got a vaulted 
ceiling with a marble floor and great 
acoustics. It’s a very live room. There’s a 
videotape of us singing —I know it’s here 
somewhere.” 

She may never find what sounds like an 
enticing video, but Odditties, the terrific 
collection of McGarrigle demos and other 
rarities recorded between 1973 and 1990 
and released in December, does contain 
four other Foster tunes. They include the 
haunting Civil War song Was My Brother 
in the Battle and Ah May the Red Rose, 
the latter’s line, “Why should the beauti- 


ful die?” now a sad reminder of Kate’s 


death in January 2010 at the age of 63 from 


Kate and Anna McGarrigle 


thumping 


sarcoma, a rare form of cancer. 

That Foster’s songs should loom so large 
in the collection is hardly surprising. Kate 
and Anna frequently sang them, along with 
other songs of yesteryear, growing up in the 
mountain village of St. Sauveur north of 
Montreal, where entertainment often meant 
gathering around the family piano. 

And the duo’s harmonies and sensibilities, 
while splendidly suited to jaunty tunes like 
As Fast as My Feet, one of four original 
songs on Odditties, also accorded wonder- 
fully with Foster’s melancholy. 

His tunes, says Anna, “Get you right in 
the heart every time. He’s like the early Tin 
Pan Alley guy: his life was tragic, so you 
believe everything he wrote.” 

A couple of the Foster tunes are avail- 
able in full studio versions on McGarrigle 
compilations, she adds but, “We always felt 
the demos were more authentic.” 

(Authentic, if you ever had the great good 
luck to attend one of their concerts, also 
pretty much defined a McGarrigles show. 
Totally focused when they actually began 
singing, they always seemed when they 
first took the stage to have decided just 
minutes before that a show would be fun 
but hadn’t quite got around to organizing 
it—kind of like that impromptu rendering 
of Hard Times, come to think of it.) 

The new album—described in the liner 
notes as a collection of “songs that we re- 
membered liking a lot’ —also includes the 
late Wade Hemsworth’s Log Driver’s Waltz, 
long a McGarrigles concert favourite, and a 


stirring version of Hemsworth’s My Mother 
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Is the Ocean Sea. 

Odditties also contains A la claire 
fontaine, traditionally the sisters’ concert 
closer, Kate’s Lullaby for a Doll, written 
for her daughter Martha when she was just 
a child, and Anna’s whimsical and wistful 
Louis the Cat, about a kitten she and her 
now-husband Dane Lanken adopted in the 
1970s, even though she was allergic to 
cats. She sneezed for nine months until the 
cat one day vanished, leaving the couple 
bereaved but at least inspiring a song. 

These and other tunes on the album 
remind us of how deep and distinctive 
an imprint the McGarrigles made on the 
music scene. Their mark extended beyond 
the Canadian border: Linda Ronstadt cut 
definitive versions of Anna’s Heart Like a 
Wheel and Kate’s Talk to Me of Mendocino; 
Maria Muldaur covered The Work Song; in 
the mid-1990s, Emmylou Harris recorded 
a richly textured version of Goin’ Back to 
Harlan on the Daniel Lanois-produced 
Wrecking Ball. 

The McGarrigles’ impact has now 
extended into the next generation. Rufus 
Wainwright, Kate’s son by her former hus- 
band Loudon Wainwright III, is a respected 
singer/songwriter. Her daughter, Martha 
Wainwright, has blossomed into a musician 
in her own right, most recently catching our 
collective ear with spellbinding interpreta- 
tions of the Edith Piaf songbook. 

Lily and Sylvan Lanken, Anna’s children, 
work in visual arts and video, respectively 
but also have musical interests, teaming 
up a couple of years ago on a CD project 
under the name Mittenstrings. 

When the sisters originally joined musical 
forces in the 1970s, says Anna, her younger 
sister had already started to make her mark 
as a solo performer south of the border and 
recorded a demo album. She was an emo- 
tional songwriter influenced by the growing 
singer/songwriter movement, whereas Anna 
“had more of a pop thing happening.” 

“Kate was much more driven than I was, 
but she also had these strange quirks. She ac- 
cused me of being a control freak, but if any- 
one was, it was Kate. She’d say, ‘We have to 
do this and that, then this will happen.’ She 
had her own ideas about how things should 
be done. She was extremely eccentric. 

“We had, like, zero career strategy,” con- 
tinues Anna with a laugh. Their first three 
records coincided with pregnancies, mak- 


ing tours almost impossible. “It was always 
a baby and a record together. You can’t stop 
life. You should have seen us sometimes: 
loading tapes into a car so we could figure 
out what music we had, but then not having 
the right machine to play them.” 

Shortly after Kate died, Anna and her 
other sister, Jane, attended Quebec’s Jutra 
Awards for film. They were there because 
a couple of McGarrigle tunes were on the 
soundtrack of Before Tomorrow, a Marie- 
Héléne Cousineau film that had been nomi- 
nated for an award. At the ceremony were 
large photos of 10 artists who had died in 
the year since the last awards 

“There was a very lovely picture of Kate, 
and then it hit me—she was on the other 
side. We just started crying. In some ways, 
I still can’t believe Kate’s not here. 

“Sometimes, I feel I didn’t really know 
her, though if anyone ever called a spade 
a spade, it was her. I think there was some 
kind of dark, angry thing in her that moti- 
vated her.” 

Aside from a tribute concert to Kate last 
year and another this spring, Anna at 66 is not 
singing publicly and has no plans to do so. 

However, she’s pulling together docu- 
mentation for upcoming re-releases of 
the McGarrigles’ first couple of albums. 
She says there are also unreleased demos 
recorded in Kate’s basement in the 1980s 
that she’d like to release some day. 

In the meantime, “I make little films and 
write soundtracks. That satisfies all the 
ccreative urges I have.” 


Mae Moore 


Tubthumping 
Too Long in Exile 


With the release of the quite wonder- 
ful Folklore, Mae Moore returns to 
active duty as a performer for the first 
time in eons. Mike Bell catches up 
with the Gulf Island singer/songwriter, 
farmer, bee-keeper and gifted painter. 


ae Moore is emerging from 

a self-imposed exile and is 

_struggling with an existential 
question: will she be fondly remembered 
and welcomed back, or forgotten and 
ignored by fickle fans? 

The bonny-voxed veteran singer/songwrit- 
er has released Folklore, her first solo album 
in a decade, and is embarking on an accom- 
panying tour, which will have her leaving the 
cosy confines of the small farm on the West 
Coast’s Gulf Islands she shares with her 
husband, blues guitarist Lester Quitzau. 

In an industry where the out of sight, out 
of mind axiom holds especially true, Moore 
is aS uncertain about what her re-emergence 
holds as she was certain her disappearance 
was necessary. 

“As a human, for my own soul and satis- 
faction, taking six to 10 years off was a re- 
ally good thing for me, personally,” says the 
amiable Moore. “Not so good for my career. 

“What I’m hoping that Folklore accom- 
plishes is to maybe get me back out there.” 

It should. The album is a beguiling col- 


lection of heartfelt poetics and personality 
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KISS EACH 
OTHER CLEAN 


It has been more than three years since lron & Wine’s last studio 
effort, The Shepherd’s Dog which was widely praised by fans 
and critics alike. While Beam’s early albums were sparse intimate 
solo affairs, Shepherd's introduced layered textures and poly- 
rhythmic sounds that allowed his lyrics to spring to life. It’s only 
natural then, that Beam took this sonic collage and built upon it 
for his first album, Kiss Each Other Clean. The result is a brighter, 
more focused record that retains the idiosyncratic elements that 


make Iron & Wine such an engaging band. 
Available on Compact Disc and Limited Edition Vinyl / CD sets 


Available wherever you buy your favourite music 


© 


WARNER MUSIC 
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steeped in a pastorally grown blend of roots and jazz. From 
the lazy, Skylarking-like opener Jom Thomson's Mandolin 
to the sweet, Sunday jazz tumble My One and Only One, the 
nine songs cloak Moore casually, effortlessly. 

And perhaps the most noticeable thing about the indie 
release is that it finds Moore, fittingly, sounding freer and 
surer than she has in a two-decade-long career filled with as 
many peaks and valleys as the Canadian landscape she’s criss- 
crossed during that time. 

The ups and downs started with her early days as a coffee house 
folkie in Ontario, to her major label breakthrough with the pop 
crossover disc Bohemia (1991), to her unceremonious dumping 
by Sony, to her rescue by fellow Canuck songwriter Jann Arden’s 
label, and then finally traversing the sonic wilderness on her own 
and with Quitzau on the duo’s 2004 CD Oh My’. 

Now in her 50s, Moore admits that her hard-earned freedom 
is welcome, but something of a double-edged sword. 

“There’s part of me that really enjoys having full control 
over my career. It’s also very overwhelming, and the thing I 


don’t like about it is just having to put so much time into it. 


I have a manager and he’s great ... and I have a publicist for 
this record but it still requires me to be in the office a couple 
of hours a day, which I didn’t have to do when I was ona 
label,” she says. “It’s a trade off. I do feel that, musically, I 
have more control.” 

The artist points, in contrast, to her 1990 debut, Oceanview 
Motel, which was recorded by Barney Bentall and featured his 
band as her backup, and Bohemia, which took on the musical 
personality of The Church’s Steve Kilbey, who, because of his 
own personal battles and demons, ultimately walked out on 
the recording. 

“At the time I didn’t have enough personal internal fortitude 
to step up and go, * You know, that’s a bit too much reverb in 
my vocal,’ or whatever,” Moore says of those early experi- 
ences and the ultimate results. “What I’m leading up to here, 
Mike, is that Folklore is really me.” 

She says the process actually began in earnest with Dragon- 
fly, her contractually obligated 1995 release that was recorded 
in her living room and which one of her A&R representatives 
swore would only get released over his dead body. 

“T started to find my own voice then. Songwriting-wise, I’ve 
always had that, but when you invite other people into your 
creative project they expect to contribute what they bring— 
and that’s all fair, but at a certain point there is a trade off that 
happens. Or at least there was for me back then. 

“So these last 10 years I think that part of it, the creative 
part, is really great.” 

She laughs. “I feel like I’ve always been a late bloomer.” 

To show how serious she is about going it alone, even her 
husband Quitzau doesn’t appear among the small group of 
musicians she enlisted to help complete her vision with Folk- 
lore, such as guitarist Mare Atkinson and percussionist Joby 
Baker, who also produced the disc. 

While Moore says she’s learned an incredible amount 
musically and personally from the man she farms and raises 


bees with, and that she is proud of the album they recorded 


together, independence trumped matrimo- 
nial niceties. 

“He never ceases to amaze me. I’ve 
learned a lot from him musically but more 
than that I’ve learned how to be a better 
human being. He is constantly working on 
himself in a spiritual sense. He’s one of the 
most kind, loving people I have in my circle 
of friends,” she gushes about Quitzau. 

“Having said that—he’s my best friend 
and I love him dearly —but it was a 
conscious decision not to have him on my 
record. I just wanted to have it be mine and 
not have it be ours. We had a very frank 
conversation when I was starting to record 
and he was fine with that.” 

Of course, lyrically his presence is felt in 
lines such as, “Darlin’ don’t you know that 
love is all we have to show / When my days 
are done, you'll still be my only one,” but 
even then, he has to share Moore’s affections. 

Folklore is filled with descriptions of the 
natural beauty that inspires her daily —her 
gorgeous landscape paintings adorn the CD’s 
booklet—and she professes her unadulter- 
ated love to the Great White North in general 
on the album’s highlight, Oh, Canada. 

Moore, who was born in Manitoba and 
has lived everywhere from the Maritimes to 
her new home on the West Coast, says that 
love is genuine and pure, and its influence 
on her is as significant as anything else. 

“I’ve had the privilege of living in a lot of 
regions in Canada.” She pauses. “I’m start- 
ing to get a little emotional right now, even. 

“We have ... this is a great country. 
Politics ... and the divisiveness aside, when 
you actually look at the different regions 
and different communities, we have a pretty 
great place we live in. And landscape-wise, 
I paint, so I’m inspired just by the very 


landscapes in this country. 


Mae-Moore 


Matt Anderson 


“We've had our share of troubles and 
we still do, but I just chose to focus on the 
things I just appreciate about this country.” 

As for the musical landscape that she’s 
returning to, Moore, again, is looking to 
maintain her focus on the good things, such 
as some of the kind press that has greeted 
Folklore, as well as the radio stations that 
are embracing her re-emergence. 

She realizes it won’t be easy and under- 
stands that because of her absence and 
because of the eclectic path her career has 
taken, perceptions of who she is and what 
she does may be a little mixed, including 
by the folk community — who she once 
called her own but is now approaching her 
somewhat tentatively, with only one folk 
fest appearance in this country booked for 
the busy summer months. 

“T think there could be some confusion 
out there. People that have followed my ca- 
reer from Day 1, with Oceanview there was 
a folk element to it. And then when Sony 
got a hold of it they kind of slotted me into 
more of a pop arena—I have never, ever, 
considered myself a pop artist.... 

“But the folk festival thing, it’s so hard 
not to take it personally... With regard to 
me, I’m still playing the same guitar I’ve 
been playing for 20 years—that hasn’t 
changed. And my approach to performing 
and songwriting is still the same as it has 
been. I’m really comfortable as a solo mu- 
sician, I’m comfortable with a band, too. 

“Tt would be nice if somebody hired me.” 


Just as it’s nice to have her back. 
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t Andersen moves like Howlin 
Wolf, records at gaff 
with Garth H and Colin Linden 
and is set to play Gastonbury—the 
massive U.K. festival—this summer. 
i has a word with 
the big man from Bairdsville, NB. 


andy M 


omewhere in Matt Andersen’s 

big bag of workingman’s cover 

tunes should be Lord I Was Born 
A Ramblin’ Man. The man is a tireless road 
warrior, living out of a suitcase more than 
200 days a year. And he’s just fine with the 
lifestyle, thank you. 

“T love being in the road,” says Andersen, 
30, checking in from the Banff Centre. “If 
I’m home for too long, I start getting itchy 
to get back out there.” When he does get 
home these days it’s to Sydney, NS. Even 
home isn’t really home for the New Bruns- 
wick-born musician. 

“When you're travelling so much, it 
doesn’t really matter where home is.” 

Harmonica ace Mike Stevens and Ander- 
sen were settled into Banff for a couple of 
weeks in February as artists in residence. 
The pair was doing some performing and 
writing for a new project, a followup to 
their ECMA-nominated Piggyback album. 

Since first barrelling onto the East Coast 
circuit back in 2004, Andersen has built 


a reputation for his ferocious live shows. 
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FOLK FESTIVAL 


July 8-10, 2011 


Pignowned for presenting a wide range of 

musical styles, Mariposa Folk Festival is off to a 

great beginning for 2011 with these artists 
that have been announced so far! 


Emmylou Harris 
John McDermott 
Josh Ritter 
Bob Wiseman 
Jim Bryson and The Weakerthans 
Ron Hynes 
Amelia Curran 
Daniel Champagne 
David Celia 
Del Barber 
Elisapie Isaac 
Jaron Freeman-Fox 
Lunch at Allen's 
Old Man Luedecke 
The Beauties 
The Idlers 
& many more! 


The Best Festival Weekend for ALL Ages. 
- 9 Stages - Folkplay for Kids - Rockin’ Beer Tent 
- Emporium - Food Court - Artisan’s Village 


Tudhope Park on the shores of Lake Couchiching! 
AUDIENCE CAMPING AVAILABLE NEARBY 


Tickets available by calling 705-326-3655 or online. 


mariposafolk.com 
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A mammoth performer with a huge head and wild mane of 
hair, Andersen recalls the physical presence of a Howlin’ Wolf 
when he’s lost in song. 

A giant of a man onstage, Andersen has a surprisingly supple, 
soulful voice that needs little help from a PA system. He can 
certainly shout the blues but also has a gorgeous nuance that 
can handle gentle folk ballads and gospel-inflected soul. He’s 
a two-handed musician—a battered guitar case in one, and his 
suitcase in the other. 

“T’ve been lucky enough to be able to successfully do the 
solo thing. I can’t imagine taking a band out now. It’s just easi- 
er—I can drive when I want, and stop when I want to stop.” 

Growing up in little Bairdsville, NB, near the Maine border, 
Andersen took up the tuba in Grade 5, swapped it for a trum- 
pet, then played bass before finally settling on the six-string 
guitar. After high school, he headed west to London, ON, for 
a course in recording arts, where he occasionally sneaked into 
local bars to play some tunes. 

But his music started to get serious after returning to New 
Brunswick. Between working shifts at the McCain plant to 
pay off the student loan, Andersen began playing classic cover 
tunes in the local pubs as a duo called Stubby Fingers. That 
evolved into Flat Top, playing “the same kind of stuff only 
busier” that won a battle of the bands at the Harvest Blues and 
Jazz Fest in Fredericton. 

“Blues is certainly a huge influence on what I do and I love 
playing it, but I wouldn’t stand next to B.B. King and say, Hey, 
I play the blues, too’.” Still, in January 2010 Andersen won 
the solo/duo category of the International Blues Challenge in 
Memphis, the first Canadian to cop that honour. Earlier this 
year, the Maple Blues Awards crowned him Entertainer of the 
Year and Acoustic Act of the Year. He’s also nominated for 
entertainer of the year, blues recording and male solo recording 
artist at the upcoming East Coast Music Awards. 

His music is more broadly influenced by the country music 
he grew up listening to in rural New Brunswick as well as 
story songs and folk music. With six albums in the racks and a 
new one ready to be mixed, Andersen has his ears open to the 
broad swath of great roots music. 

“T’ve never focused on writing a specific genre of music. I think 
that would be stifling, so I just let what’s gonna happen happen.” 

Good things seem to be happening for Andersen recently, 
perhaps karma coming around for the countless late-night gigs 
covering classic tunes for drunken barhoppers. This summer 
holds the promise of a lot of festival touring, including the big 
daddy of them all—Glastonbury, touted as the largest open-air 
concert in the world. U2 will headline. For the first time, the 
U.K. festival has a stage for jazz and blues, and Andersen has 
been invited to perform. 

Earlier this year, Andersen unpacked his suitcase in the storied 
community of Woodstock, NY, to record some new tracks with 
producer Colin Linden in the legendary Levon Helm Studio. It’s 
a project that has been percolating for a couple of years. 

“It started when I did the Vinyl Café run with (bassist) Dennis 
Pendrith and (pianist) John Sheard as the house band. I thought 
I'd love to do a recording with them.” Andersen lined up the 


crack musicians to record his seasonal Spirit 
of Christmas album, released in late 2010. 

Then when the opportunity arose to 
record with Linden, Andersen again signed 
on the pair, and brought along Halifax 
drummer Geoff Arsenault. 

“I’ve wanted to work with Colin for a 
long time, and it finally got to the point 
where I could afford to get that lineup. So 
we assembled the dream team.” 

Andersen has long been a fan of Helm’s 
Midnight Ramble sessions, and Linden 
had worked before in the rustic pegged- 
barn studio, so it was a natural to locate 
the new recording there. Everything fell 
together quickly. In a little more than a 
week, Andersen had a great producer, a hot 
band and the legendary Barn studio booked 
and ready to go. Woodstock neighbour 
Garth Hudson dropped by to play a little 
keyboard and Levon’s daughter, Amy, sang 
on a couple of tunes. 

The still-untitled album is full of Andersen 
originals, plus some co-writes with Linden 
and a cover of Willie P. Bennett’s Willie’s 
Diamond Joe. They also dig into Charlie 
Rich’s Feeling Like Going Home, with just 
Andersen’s vocals over Sheard’s piano. 

“T just loved the look of the studio there 

. alot of vibe in there. I love to record in 
a big open space with the whole band on 
the floor doing everything live. This studio 
really lends itself to that. It just feels like 
people playing music together.” 

The session went smoothly, with all the 
parts tracked in just three days. Linden 
sweetened things up with a few extras 
added in his Nashville studio. The still-un- 
named album likely won’t see the light of 
day until next summer. 

For Andersen, the real paycheque comes 
at the end of each live show. There’s just no 
money in the CD sales, he says. 

“People say they have my music, but 
what they have is a burned CD. There’s no 
other place in the world where it’s accept- 
able to take something for nothing, yet it 
seems OK in the music industry. But it’s so 
hard to fight.” 

The only pot of gold at the end of the road 
comes from selling tickets to live shows 
and CDs directly off the stage. That’s the 
key. Put on a hot show, and catch people on 
the spot for a spontaneous buy. 

“That’s why I’m on the road so much,” 
laughs Andersen. 


Katie Moore 


Hobby Highlights 


Katie Moore approached her spar- 
kling new album Montebello like a 
hobby. It took four years to complete 
due in part to her commitments to 
the likes of Feist and Chilly Gonza- 
les. Jason Schneider calls Montreal. 


ost contemporary folk artists 

know that performing Kate 

and Anna McGarrigle’s Heart 
Like A Wheel is treading on sacred ground. 
That’s even more the case if you’re a sing- 
er/songwriter from Montreal, the McGar- 
rigles’ hometown, where the song became 
ingrained within the city’s consciousness 
long before Linda Ronstadt chose it as the 
title track of her 1974 breakthrough album. 

Given Katie Moore’s prior associations 
with adventurous Montreal acts such as 
Plants & Animals, Patrick Watson, and the 
hip-hop/klezmer artist known as Socalled, 
it’s somewhat surprising to hear how close 
her version of Heart Like A Wheel, on her 
latest album, Montebello, adheres to the 
spirit of the original. 

But after absorbing the rest of the equally 
sparse and haunting record, there is little 
doubt that Moore has to be considered one 
of the leading figures bringing the Montreal 
folk-rock scene full circle. 

“We recorded that track before Kate 
{[McGarrigle] died, and I was actually in- 
troduced to the song through hearing Penny 


Tubthumping —— 


Lang sing it one night when I opened for 
her,’ Moore says. “My reaction was that 
this was one of the greatest songs ever writ- 
ten, and I couldn’t believe I hadn’t heard 

it until then. I got the original version and 
showed it to my band and they all imme- 
diately fell in love with it, too. I wouldn’t 
say that we made it our own, but we really 
liked our version and we wanted to share it 
with people.” 

Moore’s discovery of Heart Like A Wheel 
came in the middle of the four-year span it 
took to create Montebello. She explains that 
the long gestation period was a combination 
of financing the record herself, while trying 
to schedule sessions around touring as part 
of pop auteur Chilly Gonzales’ live band. 

“There were a bunch of reasons why the 
album took so long to make, but the main 
one is that I wasn’t in a rush. I wanted to do 
it all live onto analogue tape with certain 
people, and sometimes they just weren’t 
available.” Along with Gonzales, those 
contributing to Montebello include Plants 
& Animals’ Michael Woodley and Warren 
C. Spicer (who also produced), the late 
Lhasa de Sela’s guitarist Joe Grass, and 
guitarist Mike O’Brien, who has previously 
worked with Angela Desveaux and the late 
Vic Chesnutt. 

“It became this hobby I worked on every 
now and then; I never felt frustrated at any 
point,” Moore says. “I was continually 
writing new songs the entire time, and we 
tried to record them not long after I finished 
them. It seemed like the right thing to do, 
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to capture a song while it was fresh and 
everybody was a little nervous and excited 
to play it.” 

Making the album in such a piecemeal 
fashion led to the challenge of maintaining 


sonic consistency and overall cohesion. 


Perhaps the real triumph of Montebello is 
that these two objectives were achieved 
largely thanks to Moore’s voice, which 
somehow evokes confidence and fragility 
in equal doses. Even though the group ar- 
rangements are tight and sparkling, restraint 
is the key throughout, a facet that stems 
directly from Moore taking each song at 
her own pace, exemplified by the Fairport- 
esque Easy Send and the jangly Wake Up 
Like This. 

“There were certainly moments when 
we all had to stop and say, ‘So what did 
we do last year’,’ Moore admits with a 
laugh. “But between keeping the same 
group of players intact, and the limitations 
of analogue tape, it kept us all focused. 
Albums that have had the biggest impact on 


me usually don’t have a lot of instrumenta- 


tion, and the vocals aren’t mixed way up 
front. When I’m listening, I like to feel that 
I’m in the room while it’s all happening, so 
that’s basically what we wanted this record 
to sound like.” 

Moore began making Montebello just as 
her debut album, 2007’s Only Thing Worse, 
was initially being heard. That record 
earned a GAMIQ nomination (Quebec’s 
indie music awards), while a track from 
it, Rush Enough, was nominated for 
SOCAN’s ECHO Songwriter Prize. It was 
the first real expression of Moore’s lifetime 
of listening to acoustic music, courtesy of 
her ex-pat British parents who moved from 
Alberta to Hudson, QC, shortly after Katie 
was born in 1976. 

“T can safely say that my parents are self- 
hating Brits,” she says. “When they first 
arrived in Alberta in the ’70s, they forgot 
about their culture and embraced every- 
thing Canadian. Neither of them played 
music, but they’re huge fans. My dad 
loved Neil Young and country and that was 


always blaring around the house. I moved 
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to Montreal when I was 17 to be in an indie 
rock band. That ended in my mid-20s when 
I realized I wasn’t really into loud music. 
Then I started playing on my own and try- 
ing to find other people to join me.” 

It didn’t take long for Moore to make a 
lot of new friends in what she describes 
as the insular Montreal scene, especially 
once she got involved with Sam Shalabi’s 
30-piece Land Of Kush orchestra. But it 
was Moore’s friendship with Socalled that 
brought her to the attention of Gonzales, 
who hired her as a backing vocalist. 

“We mostly toured in Europe,” she ex- 
plains. “I’m not sure if it’s right to describe 
it as the most high-profile thing I’ve done, 
but it was a big show; we had to wear 
uniforms, and there was choreography. I 
was definitely out of my comfort zone, but 
I think it was healthy for me.” 

Those performances served to prepare 
Moore for what definitely was the largest 
stage on which she’s appeared so far, as 
part of Feist’s group at last year’s Vancou- 


ver Winter Olympics. “We had a month of 
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rehearsals, and I was one of four backup 
singers. I thought it was cool that she 

wanted to do her songs differently, and | 
guess what I’ve come to admire most about 


all of the people I’ve worked with is they’re 


always working toward whatever their next 
project is going to be.” 

With that in mind, Moore is quick to 
assure everyone who is discovering her 
through Montebello that her next album will 
be out in less than four years. “It seems like 
in Montreal people take a lot longer to do 
things. I think for my next album I would 
like to try to rehearse all of the songs for a 


month and then record it in three days.” 


Dinosaurs, aliens, angels, and Bud- 
dha merit mention on Olive! 

rather good // Big Machine. The 
odd recreational 5 penedailc fungi 
also eeee to stir his imagination. 
Read sits down for tea. 


“| ci-fi-chamber-folk-rock- 


odyssey!” exclaims Oliver 
J Swain, in a wide-eyed 

response to my invitation to describe his 

new CD. That’s 


listening to In a Big Machine i, it 


s quite a mouthful but, < 


as good a description as any, no matter how 
implausible it might sound. 

This “solo debut” recording involves 
a host of side players. “Victoria has a 
very rich roots music scene with so many 
wonderful musicians. It was obvious who 
I wanted to work with.” Now his touring 
band involves most of the personnel from 
the album, but it’s a lineup that will contin- 
uously morph over time. Currently featured 
are Quinn Bachand (guitar), James Whitall 
(mandolin), Adrian Dolan (fiddle), Kelby 
MacNayr (percussion), Emily Braden 
(backing vocals) and Rick May (bass). 

“T am fond of thinking of every musical 
expression—song, music project or what- 
ever—as a child that needs to be treated 
like an individual. When I was creating the 
lineup, I had the idea of combining people 
that I had a strong musical, spiritual and 
personal connection with. I didn’t set out 
to have a Celtic guitar player, a jazz-in- 
fluenced singer, et cetera, so that diversity 
wasn’t planned. I just thought of who I 


wanted to play with and so far everyone has 
come together and it is constantly melding 
into a new sound. The CD is just a launch- 
ing pad for where we want to go live.” 

Mr. Swain himself has an impressive re- 
sumé that includes stints as bass man with 
the Bill Hilly Band and Scruj MacDuhk. He 
flexed his musical muscles farther in a trio 
with two Scruj band mates, fiddler Jeremy 
Penner and singer Ruth Moody. Then off 
he went to follow his muse, to the heart of 
Appalachia and on to Louisiana, where he 
played bass with the Red Stick Ramblers. 

“T met so many generous people who 
offered me sofas, beds, food, drink, music, 
inspiration ... I wanted to digest all those 
experiences and sounds and then I wanted 
to find avenues to express that.” 

The call of his beloved Victoria, BC, 
beckoned so he quit the Red Stick Ram- 
blers. On his return he blended old-time, 
bluegrass and contemporary sounds with 
Pharis Patenaude and Catherine Black in 
the marvellous Outlaw Social. It was with 
them that we first heard the full extent of his 
unique high lonesome singing voice, too. 

“IT worked on singing and banjo, guitar, 
and on different bass styles ... I just find 
everything so darn interesting! The tradi- 
tions of the world keep opening up to me 
and so my music becomes more diverse. I 
treat every phase of my career as its own 
thing; maintaining a certain degree of agil- 
ity so my career doesn’t restrict my artistic 
agenda. There are energetic similarities 


between myself and other artists —from 


Robert Johnson to Scandinavian fiddle 


tunes—there’s so much to plug into!” 
Swain has recently hurled himself into anoth- 
er exciting project, as artistic director of a new 
Victoria folk roots music festival, Folkwest. 
“We are very excited. There’s a huge 
appetite in Victoria for it, after we lost 
two festivals, RootsFest and the ICA Folk 
Festival. The funding environment in B.C. 
is verging on toxic, but we found great 
support ... it’s a grassroots community folk 
fest. We could book all local and it would 


be a world-class event. We are not going to, 


but we could.” 


He is sworn to secrecy regarding the line- 


up on offer at the inaugural event launching 


this summer. It’s a tantalizing prospect for 


those of us on the West Coast and for music 


fans everywhere. 
This brings us up to the present, and back 
to his band, Oliver Swain’s Big Machine. 
“There’s excitement and enthusiasm in 
the group—and I imagine it could last for 
years. It can be paired down, it can be solo 
and duo—I am doing the music on a lot 
of different levels. It’s the same material 
but I can scale it however we want. We 
have used a string quartet; we could add 
background vocals, horns...” He pauses 
there, as if momentarily overwhelmed by 
the unending prospects and opportunities 
that music has to offer. 
“Sci-fi chamber folk rock odyssey?” | 
ask, somewhat incredulously. 
“Well, I am inspired by devotion 


like gospel ... and science-fic 
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“.. shining examples of rootsy pop-rock, gems 
every bit as polished and radio-friendly as hits by 
Feist.’ — The Ottawa Citizen 
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STEVE DAWSON 


NIGHTSHADE 


“An absolutely masterful reduction of ancient 
and modern guitar-based folk, blues and 
country music forms, rendered with great 


panache...’ — Toronto Star 
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best deals with the same things: dinosaurs, 
aliens, angels, Buddha ... they all inhabit 
the same sphere of the intangible ... which 
to me is really one of the main things music 
does. It bridges a gap between the tangible 
and the intangible ... it is one of music’s 
greatest benefits to us. The song Take Me 
Up is basically saying that if the aliens are 
going to come and abduct someone, I want 
them to pick me. It’s lyrical but it also trans- 
mits into the music. We create lots of open 
spaces. We are thinking of colours, textures, 
feelings. The less concrete we are, the more 
expressive and individual it becomes. We 
build atmosphere in a free-formed textural 
way. We have a general attitude of impro- 
vising and taking chances—always being 
emotive. The forces of chaos that come into 
our lives create opportunities that we would 
never make for ourselves. There is no end 
to the different combinations.” 

We finish our tea and end the interview 
there, and then as a parting shot he tells the 
story behind a song from /n A Big Machine, 
called Cactus Land. 

“The Red Stick Ramblers ran out of gas 
in the West Texas desert. I took off with 
my banjo into the desert while they waited 
for the AAA to show up.” He also took a 
gift he had been given the night before at 
an Austin, TX, show —some recreational 
psychedelic fungi. By the time he got back, 
the band was ready to continue the journey 
... and had been for more than two hours! 

‘“Funnily, no one in the band wanted to hear 
my new song. The moral of the story is if life 


gives you lemons ... take mushrooms!” 


Oliver Swain 


Dream Weaver 


From the Sahara Desert region 
of northern Mali, Tinariwen and 
Terakaft collaborated with Kiran Ah- 
luwalia on her new recording, Com- 
mon Ground. The experience, she 


tells Lark Clark, was “life changing”. 


na summer day in 2004, on 

her first day off after a string of 

tour dates and performances, 

Kiran Ahluwalia and husband/guitarist 
Rez Abassi headed down to Harbourfront, 
Toronto’s outdoor music venue, to catch 
some live music. The “desert blues” band 
Tinariwen was playing. 
Kiran’s career has taken her around the 
world, performing in theatres, festivals, 
showcases and clubs. She tells me that she 
has heard many of the world’s greatest 


artists, and while appreciating their artistry, 


(here she holds a flattened hand in front 
of her heart) “still, sometimes their music 
doesn’t enter me.” Then she opens her 

arm outward. “The sound of Tuareg music 


entered me.” What did she hear that day 
that so captured-her? 

“T liked the tempo of their rhythms and 
the casualness of the singing. It’s in com- 
plete juxtaposition to the vocal discipline 
that I’ve spent my life following. I became 
deeply obsessed and started composing 
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music inspired by their music.” 

Kiran’s singing has been devoted to 
Punjabi folksongs and to the ghazal, an 
ancient form of love poetry originating in 
Persia 1,000 years ago. Kiran herself has 
contributed to the continuation of the form 
by commissioning new works from Toronto 
poets and continually scouring the land- 
scape for potential writers. But after years 
of developing this art, the stirrings of this 
new sensibility weren’t working with the 
discipline Kiran had been adhering to. 

“T had to look for lyrics and poems 
outside the ghazal repertoire. At first I went 
back to the oldest ghazal anyone knows, 
Teray Darsun, back to when the Urdu lan- 
guage (a blend of Persian and Hindi) was 
first being formed. No one had sung it for 
years. Here I found freedom.” 

Kiran used the movement she heard | 
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festival Tinariwen’s music for her setting of Jeray Darsun, which she 


recorded on her 2007 album Wanderlust. The song took on a 


rolling swing, and Rez Abassi’s guitar lines swoop along with 
Kiran’s lilt. Still, Kiran’s ferment continued. She started creat- 


ing original lyrics, instead of limiting herself to writing music 


for others’ poetry. 

“T continued to compose inspired by Tinariwen’s music, but 
I’m careful not to call my lyrics ghazals. I call it contempo- 
rary Indian song.” 

Tinariwen’s music had become a passion for Kiran. It had 
worked its way into her own music, and she began to imagine 
a collaboration with the group. But what would that be, and 
how could it happen? “I asked myself, dare I dream? I had 
fear, but I didn’t let that stop me. I still felt inspired by them.” 

Then, at the WOMEX conference in Copenhagen in 2009, 


she met Justin Adams, English guitarist and producer, mem- 
ber of Robert Plant’s band, partner with Juldeh Camara on 
two rocking albums. He lived in London and so was familiar 
with Indian music. He had been to the Sahara. But most im- 
portant, he had produced two of Tinariwen’s albums. 

“I’m a fan,” she told him, and they agreed to talk. 

Adams was initially skeptical whether a hook-up was 
even possible. To say that the logistics of co-ordinating with 
Tinariwen are challenging is to apply a 21st-century concept 
to a pre-time context. 


“They were really hard to get a hold of,” recalls Kiran. 


; DOWNTOWN: N on EREC Plans just didn’t seem to make any headway. Members of 
| i) See . te D SubwoyPh , the band would come out of the desert into a small village 
; in Algeria to make phone calls, followed by long periods of 
uncertainty. Lead guitarist Ibrahim Ag Alhabib didn’t want to 
travel to North America, but recording in Mali was extremely 
problematic. 

Suddenly in December 2009, a door flung open. The pos- 
sibility of working with Terakaft, an unrecorded Tuareg 
band, was offered. The band would be available for a week 


in Angers, in the south of France, where they could use an 


artist-run recording studio, established by the group Lo’Jo. 


What’s more, Tinariwen was willing to rendezvous with 
Kiran and Rez in Paris. The Tuaregs speak French, they'd be 
comfortable there. And Justin Adams would make himself 
available for the entire time. 

Kiran had to make an immediate decision whether or not 
she’d be able to pull it all together by February, just two 
months away. The project shifted gears from the pace of a 
camel trudging the Sahara to the mad scramble of a jet leav- 
ing for Paris. What material should they record, and how 


would the creative juices be stimulated? 


“T didn’t just want our two musics side by side. I wanted 


to integrate the musics. Where does the Indian part end and 


Agora Hydro-Québec AmphithéGtre where does the Tuareg part end? Justin was prepping me 
aod Charfferie lead Salle pcheleets ere does the eg part end? Justin was prepping me, 


figure out a way to communicate with them’.” 


| 
| 
| 175 Président-Kennedy Avenue 200 Sharbrooke Sirect West doing what a producer should do. He told me, * You have to 
Kiran came up with the idea of recording the song Musstt 


Musstt, made hugely famous by the late qawwali master Nus- 
rat Fateh Ali Khan. “Musstt Musstt is a classic Sufi Muslim 


coe i tl ts ne lee oe song, the Tuaregs are Muslims from the Sahara. I wanted to 
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bring something fresh to it.” 

After years of anticipation, Kiran tells me 
that the musicians “formed a deep bond in 
Paris. I felt like they were cousins I hadn’t 
met before. They said I looked like a Tu- 
areg.” When the players launched into Musst 
Musst, guitarist Eyadou asked her what the 
words meant. Kiran was about to explain, 
when Justin called for Take 3, and they were 
back into playing. Later on, Kiran reflects 
that she never did translate those words for 
Eyadou. Her voice ringing, Kiran says, “We 
connected emotionally. It was so fulfilling, 
there was no need for explanation.” 

Kiran’s Indian artistic training calls for 
strict order and lots of practice. But when 
she and Rez got together with the Tuaregs, 
they had only about three hours to get it to- 
gether. “I had to let go of my worries about 
perfection. The guitarists were observing 
each other, we were learning from each 
other singing. Ibrahim pointed to Rez and 
said, ‘He’s good’.” 

Justin Adams ended up playing guitar on 
Musst Musst, while on other tracks Juldeh 
Camara adds beautiful touches with his 
instruments, the ritti and the kologo. 

“Our friendship continues with all who 
were involved. (Tinariwen leader) Ibrahim’s 
life is dictated by terrible events from the 
past. Mine is a different struggle. We both 
travelled great distances. I found a counter- 
part in contemporary Tuareg music.” 

In Lakeerai, one of Kiran’s original com- 
positions, she writes, “/’ve been standing 
at this crossroads, ready to lose my way. 
The maps have all been burned, yet | am 
unable to lose myself.” When all the inten- 
sity of the years of dreaming, of writing, of 
waiting, finally came together in a French 
recording studio with the Tuareg musicians, 
I ask, did you ever feel like you were com- 
ing undone? 

Kiran smiles. “Oh yes,” she says. “It was 
a life-changing experience. I embraced that. 
I’m not worried about breaking the rules. I 
break a lot of rules. When I like something, 
it enters me. 

“My genre integrating with another was 
intoxicating and invigorating. Their music 
introduced me to a different sensibility 
about rhythm. I love their tempo. It con- 
nects with some tempo within me—within 
all of us, really.” 

Aam Zameen is available through iTunes, 
Amazon and Outside Music 


means 
ck ¢ avers. And this vet- 
eran Quebecois quintet just released 

, their first recording in 
seven years. notes a 
sensitive shift in their mood and cre- 
ativity. Translated by 


In English, 


@™ even years after the release of 
Migration, the group’s previous 
album of original material, La 

Volée d’Castor return to the Quebec scene 
with Le retour. The mood is slightly more 
pop, with brass and strings accentuating the 
mix. But there’s still room for some swing, 
as well as for some fine arrangements. 

Why did la Volée wait seven years to 
take on new material? “That’s not how 
we see it,” kindly says violinist Mathieu 
Lacas. “We’ve continued to work on other 
projects, like the live album and the holiday 
album, which was a look at how traditional 
music is practically only played during the 
holiday season.” 

Le retour was produced by Frédéric 
Beauséjour, the group’s most recent 
member, who joined la Volée in 2006. He 
is an accomplished bassist and multi-in- 
strumentalist with a unique background. 
Although he comes from a family of tradi- 


tional musicians, he is better known for his 


vww.newloc." 


work accompanying artists such as Lhasa, 
Garou, Martin Deschamps, Charlebois, and 
Martin Léon. “He has us play with differ- 
ent genres, leading us away from tradition 
and letting us integrate a dimension that is 
more funk, more pop or more ballad-like,” 
explains Mathieu. “But on the other hand, 
he’s responsible for the symphonic nature 
of the album.” 

Indeed, some of the songs, like Galilée 
and En Héritage, give the album a classical 
touch with the addition of a string quartet 
that either supports the intros, envelops the 
song or responds to the singer. “The two 
violinists, the violist and the cellist are all 
part of the Sinfonia de Lanaudiere, they 
also make up the Claudel Canimex quartet, 
who play popular as well as classical mu- 
sic,” explains Mathieu. 

Two trumpet players and two trombonists 
have also been added—but not just anyone. 
Making up the brass section are, among 
others, André Verreault and Robert Ellis, 
La Bottine Souriante’s trombonists and two 
of the men behind the legendary group’s 
famous swing. The members of la Volée 
have known them for a long time. When 
the group first began, they were so inspired 
by the Lanaudois legends that some even 
referred to them as La Petite Bottine. 

But the brass are treated differently here, 
they are a lot less jazzy than in La Bottine. 

“These musicians can play anything, they 


were easily able to adapt to the arrange! 
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says the fiddler. On Galilée, the brass accompany the strings, 

bringing swing to the pop overtones, while on Ca ressemble a 
la misére, the trumpet sails lightly over the acoustic guitar as 

it plays a slightly jazzy tune. 

Unlike their performances onstage, where the group is 
known to pack a punch, the album is branded by sensitivity 
and by a balance between rhythm and text. And unlike their 
two previous studio albums, VDC and Migration, the Eastern 
European, Arab, and even Indian influences are less evident. 
Matthew explains the reason for this: “During that period, we 
visited Europe more often, and that influenced us a lot, but 
now we want to reach the people here more than ever.” 

Despite this the group has reinforced, a portion of its world 
influences through skilled Latin percussionist André Dupuis, 
a master player of congas, bongos, timbales and other drums. 

“It’s an area that we began to explore on other albums, but 
the mix of Quebecois foot tapping and Cuban rhythms is now 
part of our trademark. On Le retour we pushed the concept a 
lot farther,” says Mathieu Lacas. 

André Dupuis began playing with the band on Migration, 
an album that was produced by the greatly missed Denis 
Fréchette. La Volée opened a new door by having him add 
both Latin and Brazilian percussion. The band then invited An- 
dré onboard for the preparation of the concert that was to fol- 
low the album’s release, and he has been a member ever since. 
He adds fire to music that is far from boring to begin with. 

But frenetic rhythms aside, la Volée have also demonstrated 
that they can be a little more intimate. Certain reels have thus 
been slowed down for the album. On Le p ‘tit moine they even 
integrated a reel overtop of turlute singing, something that 
is rarely heard in Quebecois tradition. “We don’t necessar- 
ily want to play reels the way people did back in the day. 

The compositions aren’t frozen in time. We try to make them 
travel, and in doing so they transport stories. Like in 6/8 
d’Adrien, we do it with percussion and bass, giving the mix 
a certain intensity that makes it relevant to the 21st century,” 
explains Mathieu. 

The lyrics also evoke modern times. On En héritage, 
written by Frederic Beauséjour, the group sings about the 
hardships of living life in front of a computer, from morning 
until midnight. “This song expresses what is going on in our 
lives, how we burn the candle at both ends in order to make 
ends meet. Maybe in 50 years it will be part of the traditional 
repertoire,” hopes Mathieu. 

On other songs, la Volée create variations of traditional 
themes, bringing them up to date and making them more ac- 
cessible. But when they find turlutes or funny turns of phrase, 
they take pride in preserving them as they are. They some- 
times draw from contemporary sources, like on Le grand 6 
pieds, a Claude Gauthier classic that was famous in the ’60s. 

Other songs are constructed around an acoustic guitar and a 
reeling accordion. “Our goal is to find a song that resembles 
our style, to arrange it in a kind of traditional way, and to give 
it back to the young people who are unaware of it,’ concludes 
Mathieu. 

All in all, they’ ve done a great job. 


Crown of Thorns 


David Ross MacDonald makes 
music in a quiet, stately manner. 
Put it down to his Presbyterian 
background. The gentle grace of 
MacDonald’s new release, Thorns 
To Sleep, stirs strong emotions in 
Danny Sullivan. 


he woman on the phone wants to 
know about tonight’s concert. 
“Who’s playing?” she asks. 

“David Ross MacDonald,’ I tell her. 

“What does he do?” 

“Well, he’s a really interesting singer/ 
songwriter from Australia, and an excellent 
fingerstyle guitar player,” I tell her. “But 
he’s not flashy about it. As a matter of fact, 
he’s the opposite of flashy...” 

It is partly this lack of ostentation that 
attracts a sold-out audience to MacDonald’s 
show to the Arts Schoolhouse in McDon- 
ald’s Corners in Eastern Ontario. Many in 
attendance had witnessed his remarkable 
performance on mainstage at the Blue Skies 
Music Festival in August. Faced with an 
audience stoked to a frenzy by the flamboy- 
ance of the previous act — a percussion- 
oriented solo performer called That One 
Guy, MacDonald’s unassuming songs and 
soothing guitar proved the perfect fit for 
what was obviously a difficult slot to fill. 

Within minutes of taking the stage, he had 
the audience spellbound. By the time he 
finished his short set, they were more than 
willing to go along with his request for the 
lights to be turned off so everyone could 
gaze at the stars while he serenaded them. 
When, in the middle of his quiet rendition of 
Waltzing Matilda, 2,500 people simultane- 
ously exhaled with delight at the sight of a 
shooting star, many were convinced that the 
man onstage, modest though he appeared, 
possessed some sort of magic powers. 

At the festival’s CD booth the next morn- 
ing, copies of MacDonald’s three recordings 
are among the most popular sellers. After 
the Schoolhouse concert, so many CDs (in- 
cluding advance copies of his forth album, 
Thorns To Sleep) are sold that MacDonald 
has to return to Ottawa to pick up more 
before he heads to his next show in Guelph. 

Like MacDonald’s live performances, 
Thorns To Sleep entices the listener with 
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gentle grace and captivating melodies 
linked with lyrics of strikingly powerful 
imagery. It is a singer/songwriter record 
that confidently acknowledges the artist’s 
experiece as an instrumentalist. Four of 11 
tracks are instrumentals and MacDonald 
has released a companion instrumental 
CD with the vocals tracks removed. The 
instrumentation reflects MacDonald’s jazz 
background, combining his fingerstyle 
guitar with clarinet, vibraphone, cello, 
trumpet and trombone. The songs stay in 
the listener’s memory without having to 
resort to pop music type hooks. 

Although his lack of ego endears him to 
audiences, it hasn’t always been easy for 
him to be comfortable with performing. 

“T think it’s cultural,” says MacDonald, 
“Not that we were a religious family, but 
we were of Presbyterian background. I 
think a lot of the mindset of that time was 
not to stand out, to serve, to put yourself 
last, wait your turn to talk. And all those 
cultural values or cues are still brought to 
bear when it comes to me standing in front 
of people and performing.” 

MacDonald credits The Undesirables 
with helping him to overcome his natural 
reluctance. 


“We were touring together, and they said, 


“Why don’t you stand up when you play?’ 
and then they said, ‘Why don’t you open 
your eyes now that you’re standing up?’ 
and, ‘Why don’t you tell a story?’ They 
really opened me up to engage with the au- 
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dience.” That engagement has encouraged 


MacDonald to believe that the audience is 
an important component of his art. 

“My hope is to try to work out how to 
take this thing from a ‘me’ project to an ‘us’ 
project. That’s where my aspiration lies in 
regard to the live side of things. I used to 
be very critical of songwriters who would 
tell stories and try to engage the audience 
because I saw it as a device. 

“It’s a trap for artists to fall into, because 
you do need to put up a lot of barriers to 
the crowd, to create a space for your art to 
emerge and that requires a level of protec- 
tion, and contradictorily you have to then 
work out how to loop everyone else into 
that world so that we can all be part of it.” 

Stagecraft aside, there is an uncommon 
sense of generosity in MacDonald’s songs 
and in his performances. Audiences are drawn 
to them by the feeling that he isn’t holding 
anything back, that he is willing to put as 
much of himself on the line as his art requires. 

Deceptive in their simplicity, his songs 
employ powerful imagery to evoke strong 
emotions and a poignancy that can be either 
stirring or soothing — often both at the same 
time. And masterful as his guitar playing is, 
it proffers to rather than demands of the lis- 
tener. His songs are often deeply personal, 
their themes expressed in a language and 
style that lend them a broad appeal. Many 
of them reflect a close connection to the 
natural world, a manifestation perhaps 
MacDonald’s personal journey from geolo 
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gist to full-time musician, from the small 
town of Millicent in South Australia (400 
kilometres from Adelaide) to festivals, con- 
cert stages and living rooms across Canada 
and around the world. 

MacDonald worked in various capacities 
in Australia’s mining industry but found it 
less than satisfying. He turned to drumming 
“almost like a martial art escape.” 

“T just didn’t have it in me anymore to 
be that guy looking for gold using satellite 
photos or doing maps on water quality or po- 
tential salt-damage in wheat belts, so I figured 
the only real thing to do was to save up my 
money and go head first into the drumming.” 

After studying jazz drumming in a 
“technique-heavy” university program, a 
stint playing washboard in a jug band led to 
MacDonald touring as a drummer with the 
folk-rock group The Waifs, and that led to 
what he calls the “big break” of touring as an 
opening act for pop singer Missy Higgins. 

In 2008, MacDonald began the most 
recent phase of his journey, living on the 
road, with little to his name other than the 
contents of his backpack. 

“I came to the decision that it was time to 
renew a commitment to the art. And how 
can I make that commitment and not feel 
like I’m compromised in any way? 

“Tt was time to sell things and not worry 
about finding somewhere to live and just 
deciding to look for work as a musician and 
create a business model and start doing the 
homeless touring musician trip. It’s been a 
very empowering thing to do. Bewildering 
at times... One of the things that makes it 
very liberating is that I don’t actually have 
to be anywhere.” 

Having spent the “winter” in Australia, 
MacDonald returns to Canada this May to 
embark on what he calls “a massive trans- 
continental tour” to support the release of 
Thorns To Sleep, both as a CD and in vinyl, 
as well as an instrumental-only CD version. 


“T couldn’t be more excited!” he says. 


David Ross MacDonald 


Rita Chiarelli 


The notorious Angola prison in the 
southern U.S. once housed such 
bluesmen as 1 Belly and | 

is. And now | 
has made a documentary about the 
infamous penitentiary and its musical 
inmates. sets the scene. 


hen it comes to being incarcerat- 

ed in Louisiana’s Angola Prison 

there is not supposed to be any 
“light at the end of the tunnel”. 

A life sentence in Angola is exactly that, 
life. The odds of an inmate winning the 
state lottery are likely better than being 
granted any kind of parole from this prison 
in eastern Louisiana, a stone’s throw from 
the Mississippi River. 

Yet a respected and tenacious Canadian 
blues artist, Rita Chiarelli, and an award- 
winning Canadian film director, Bruce Mc- 
Donald, have delivered a film to the world 
that insists miracles happen and that music 
continues to be one of the greatest powers 
of transformation on this planet. 

So it is with the documentary Music From 
The Big House, which chronicles Chiarel- 
li’s introduction to an institution that for a 
century was considered to be the tough- 
est, most brutal penitentiary in the United 
States, and her relationship with a handful 


of men, all of whom will likely call Angola 
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home for the rest of their lives. 

The film is the end result of Chiarelli’s 
desire to have a deeper understanding of 
where the music she loves was born, at 
least on this continent. Music From The Big 
House is an amazing payoff from a journey 
that took her down Highway 61, which ba- 
sically follows the Mississippi River from 
Minnesota down to Louisiana. 

Released in Canada in the fall of 2010, 
Chiarelli continues to work on related 
projects including the finishing touches on 
a soundtrack release at a studio in Stratford, 
while the movie picks up more Canadian 
screenings at art houses and film festivals. 
Once in conversation with the musician, it 
only takes a few moments to recognize that 
she is still emotionally immersed in what 
has been a life-altering experience that 
began to take shape a decade ago. 

“It took a long time to get this documen- 
tary made, but I made a promise early on 
to the fellas in Angola that I would be back 
with a film crew,” says Chiarelli, who made 
her first introduction to staff at Angola via 
a phone in a gas station/convenience store 
situated in the shadow of the prison walls. 

“All of sudden there I was at the end of 
this road and there was this prison. I went 
into this store and asked if I could borrow 
a phone book to look up the number for 
the prison. The attendant looked at me, 
said her boyfriend was an inmate and she 
then recited the number to me,” continued 
Chiarelli, who was seemly ushered into the 


institution by a divine hand. 
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If getting out of Angola is nearly impos- 
sible for an inmate, getting in to see the 
place is not an offer the warden usually 
extends, and getting the OK to shoot film is 
more than a hurdle. 

This is the place where gospel singer 
Odea Matthews and blues singers like Lead 
Belly and Robert Pete Williams did time. In 
watching the film one can only wonder how 
many blues songs have been written over 
the last century behind the Angola walls. 

“I won the trust of the warden and the 
idea of doing the film began building and 
growing. But then I had to win the trust of 
the inmates and they didn’t jump and warm 
to the idea right away,” says Chiarelli, who 
would end up working with three musical 
groups of inmates. One preferred honky 
tonk music, another had built a strong and 
impressive gospel vocal crew, and the third 
was a tasty unit dispensing blues and R&B 
known as The Jazzmen. 

Frame by frame, we see that the times 
allotted for rehearsal are gifts that allow the 
prisoners to step outside of a daily routine 
that could break any human spirit in very 
short order. As much as the conditions of 
Angola have improved dramatically over 
the last two decades, the cameras don’t lie: 
it is one heavy place draped in barbed wire 
and designed for maximum control. 

A number of years ago Bruce MacDonald 
used Chiarelli recordings in the soundtracks 
to his movies Roadkill and Highway 61. 
The two hadn’t been in touch for a number 
of years but the musician knew that the 
director had to be part of the equation if the 
film was going to make it into production. 

“T made a call, was invited to Bruce’s 
office, and pitched the idea. He loved it and 
was on board and we had a place to work 
from,” says Chiarelli, who is understand- 
ably still a bit mystified at how the prison 
doors swung open for her. 

“The administration at Angola has turned 
down a lot of individuals who just want 
to play there, let alone make a movie. I 
guess it took me about three trips to get 
comfortable inside the place. The guys who 
I played music with were polite and real 
gentlemen, but I was always reminded by 
the staff about why these men were there.” 

Over the course of the film, cameras 
move outside the chapel walls from where 
Chiarelli is caught on film teaching a new 
tune or two that she’s written, to scenes 


where she visits the cramped living quarters 
of the musicians she’s bonded with. There 
are segments where she guests on the prison 
radio station that give way to one-on-one in- 
terviews with her musician pals, who openly 
share their regrets, remorse, and fears. 

Just as important, many reveal how they 
have been transformed spiritually and insist 
that they can live a purpose-filled life behind 
prison walls even if parole is a long shot. 

The finale is a concert where Chiarelli 
and the three bands shake the prison chapel 
rafters for inmates and family members. 
The performance acts as an eruption of love 
and joy in the riveting documentary, where 
for a few minutes those prison walls come 
tumbling down. 

Music From The Big House awaits release 
in the U.S. and one can’t help but believe it 
will find a large audience. 

“We waited until the end of the film, just 
before the credit roll, to list what the band 
members I worked with were sentenced to 
and for what crime, and we have to remem- 
ber there are victims out there. But I met a 
guy in Angola who, when he was 17 years 
old, got into an altercation at a college party 
and a security guard died. He’s been in there 
32 years. It is costing Louisiana so much to 
keep individuals like this incarcerated.” 

Chiarelli now looks forward to the day 
when she can screen Music From The Big 
House for the men in the Big House. 


Anthony D’Amato 


Tubthumping —— 
Suitably Wired 


Anthony D’Amato worked on the 
songs of his impressive third disc, 
Down Wires, with Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning poet Paul Muldoon. Our J. Poet 
catches up with the thriving New 
York-based singer/songwriter. 


n the last three years, Anthony 

D’ Amato has emerged as one of 

America’s finest singers and a poetic 
songwriter, praised for his finely honed lyr- 
ics, well-structured melodies and impres- 
sive acoustic guitar chops. East Avenue and 
Shades of the Prison House, his first two 
albums and both recorded in his dorm room 
at Princeton University, created a buzz in 
the local folk underground and led to a high 
profile gig opening for Jesse Malin — the 
former D Generation glam punk turned 
singer-songwriter. 

“T recorded 10 songs in my room and 
made a CD-R of them,” D’ Amato, a recent 
graduate, says from his apartment on New 
York City’s Lower East Side. “Somehow, 
they got to Jesse. He invited me to play at 
a bar he owns in Niagara, NY, then asked 
me to open a few shows for him. Things 
took off from there. I’d played in a few 
pickup bands with friends in high school, 
but the Niagara show with Jesse was only 
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the fourth time I’d ever played solo. I was 
quite nervous.” 

Despite his nerves, D’ Amato made a 
strong impression on Malin’s audience. It 
led to supporting gigs on bills with the Sam 
Roberts Band, Matthew Ryan, Marah and 
Willie Nile, to name a few. The exposure 
led D’Amato to expand his palette on his 
most recent album, Down Wires, again 
recorded in his dorm room. 

“I was going to concentrate on acoustic 
guitar and vocals, but I’ve met so many 
amazing musicians lately that I wanted to 
show them what I was doing and get their 
input,” D’Amato explains. “Gabriel Gordon 
(from Natalie Merchant’s band) heard Bal- 
lad of the Undecided as a rocker. He added 
some distorted guitar to the song that made 
it take off. It got a lot faster and louder.” 

D’ Amato recorded most of the tracks on a 
Dell laptop using an M-Audio preamp and 
one CAD e-100. “I could only afford one 
mic, so I’d record everything on the left 
channel, then copy it onto the right channel 
with a bit of delay or some other effect. It 


made me conscious of how mixing works 
and made me a more precise and careful 
producer. I had no budget and everyone that 
helped me out—Gabe, Mark Stepro and 
Jason Roberts from Ben Kweller’s band, 
and Sam Roberts—did it for nothing.” 

You would never know Down Wires 
was made on the cheap. The album has an 
expansive sound that showcases D’ Amato’s 
expressive vocals and superlative songwrit- 
ing. It balances rockers like the cheeky, 
country flavoured California Girls (Ain't 
So Great) and One Good Time, a soulful 
Springsteen-esque number with a soaring 
chorus, against quieter fare like Holy War, 
an insightful protest song, and Once, a 
wrenching ballad that explores the many 
facets of love, with a lyric that can stand on 
its own as poetry. 

“IT worked on these songs with (Pulitzer 
Prize winning poet) Paul Muldoon and 
composer Paul Lansky, who were both 
on the Princeton faculty,’ D’ Amato says. 
“Paul has a rock band and wrote lyrics for 
Warren Zevon. When I had a new batch 


of songs, I'd bring them to him and we’d 
figure out what worked and what didn’t. 
I wanted each word to fit with the word 
before and the word after. I played with 
assonance, consonance and internal rhymes 
to make things more lyrical and musical. 
Lansky is known primarily for elec- 
tronic music — Radiohead has sampled his 
stuff— but he’s amazing in any style and on 
any instrument. He helped me be as precise 
with my melodies as I am with my lyrics.” 
D’ Amato didn’t set out to become a musi- 
cian. “I was watching Springsteen on TV 
one night and my dad asked me if it looked 
like he was having fun. I said, ‘Yeah.’ He 
got me a guitar for Christmas. I'd had piano 
lessons in grammar school, but I didn’t get 
serious about music until I went to a Pete 
Yorn concert. His songs were fantastic. The 
show was magical, but I thought songwrit- 
ing was out of my reach. Then I went home 
and looked up the chords. I discovered that 
I knew them all. I was able to sit down and 
learn how to play (his songs), so I figured I 


could write songs, too. 


- “Phough Moore's greatest skill 
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Ns ad a simple folk tune, 
\" + "she also explores a jazz side 
that keeps up with the Joneses-- 


both Norah and Rickie Lee. 
~Charles R. Cross-No Depression 
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| New Release 
More Than One True Love 


March 3- Victoria BC, BelfryA 

March 4- Vancouver BC, Rogue 

March 5- SaltSpring Is. BC,Artspring 

March 10- Kitchener ON, Registry Theatre 

March 11- Toronto ON, C’est Wha?t 

March 12- Port Stanley ON, Port Stanley Theatre Fetkoré 
March 13- Stratford ON, Foster’s Inn 

March 16- Breadalbane PEI, The Dunk 

March 17- Boutiliers Point, NS, house concert 

March 18- Halifax, NS, The Company House 

March 20- Ottawa, ON, house concert 

March 24- Winnipeg, pemachalty Robinson book launch 
March 25- Winnipeg, MB; The Folk Exchange 


bee gt 
‘Folklore’ is Mae's first solo 
recording in ten years. 
Also..:a book of art and music 


‘Available now! 
WwWw.maemoore.com 
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“IT wanted to do modern folk music, 
but I didn’t have any friends who were 
interested in playing acoustically. When I 
decided to start recording, I picked up other 
instruments — bass, mandolin, accordion, 
harmonica, and drums—so I could play 
“em on my songs. I took some banjo les- 
sons from Tony Trishka, but mostly I’m 
self-taught. By trial and error, | made up 


parts for the songs. Since I was recording 


= 


myself, I could go slow and take the time to 
get it right. 

“TI majored in English, with a certifi- 
cate in musical performance. I wanted to 
become a better songwriter. My thesis 
was on American Alienation in the Songs 
of Bruce Springsteen. I was able to trace 
this feeling of displacement back to the 
Puritan sermons of the 1600s. This mode 
of Springsteen’s writing is an inherently 
American feeling that’s been with us in 
some form since the first words that were 
written in America.” 

Down Wires was released last October 
on D’Amato’s own label and sold off the 
edge of the stage at shows; he has also been 
managing and booking himself. That will 
probably change soon. In January, Down 
Wires entered the iTunes Singer/Songwriter 
chart at #29; NPR named his tune My Fa- 
ther’s Son a “modern folk gem” and made 
it the Song of the Day; Paste online named 
him one of the 10 acts to watch in 2011 and 
he’ll be kicking off the year opening shows 
for Pete Yorn and Ben Kweller. 

“In the last few weeks, managers and 
labels are getting in touch with me,” 
D’ Amato says. “I may put a band together 
to play on the Pete Yorn dates, but I still 
like playing with just an acoustic guitar and 
my voice. Folk and singer/songwriter is the 
music that moves me the most. I always 
go back to Dylan, Leonard Cohen and Neil 
Young for inspiration because the lyrics 


mean so much to me.” 


Anthony D’Amato 


D. 


A long-standing giant in Irish musi- 
cal circles, Andy ne continues to 
thrill with the release of Abox wh. 
From it, The Demon Lover was nomi- 
nated as Best Traditional Track at 
the recent BBC Folk Awards. Colin 
pays tribute to the great man. 


“is mother was from Northern 
Ireland, his dad from Glasgow, 


JX. 4. and he was born in London, 
yet for more years than any of us care to 
remember, Andy Irvine has been one of 
Ireland’s most iconic voices. Indeed, his 
CV reads like a history of the best bits of 
Irish music over the last half-century. A 
child actor (he appeared in a film with Gina 
Lollobrigida), he was destined for a career 
on the stage but was diverted into skiffle 
groups, at which point he sold his soul to 
the spirit of Woody Guthrie. He even cor- 
responded briefly with the great man and, 
though his extensive plans to visit the great 
man in hospital never materialized, Woody 
has inspired him ever since. 

In Dublin in the 60s, he hung out with 
Luke Kelly, Ronnie Drew and Johnny 
Moynihan, earning beer money playing 
mandolin and singing his Woody songs. He 
busked his way around Europe and returned 


o 
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lubthumping 


to form his first great band, Sweeney’s 
Men. Prime figures in Ireland’s ballad 
boom, Sweeney’s Men even had hit singles 
(with Old Maid In The Garrett and Waxie’s 
Dargle), and formed an important bridge 
between American song and the Irish tradi- 
tion. Later he affectionately recalled those 


halcyon days with Sweeney’s Men in one 


of his best songs, My Heart’s Tonight In 
Ireland. 

Then, already imbued with Woody wan- 
derlust, he took off for Eastern Europe on 
a journey of discovery that has profoundly 
affected his music and lifestyle ever since, 
becoming what has turned out to be an end- 
less life on the road. Returning to Ireland, 
he fell in with Christy Moore, Donal Lunny 
and Liam O’Flynn, launching Planxty, a 
seminal band that transformed Irish music 
with exciting rhythms and dextrous inter- 
play and are still spoken of in hushed tones. 
Quite right, too, and if Andy Irvine had 
done nothing else for the rest of his career 
he’d still be a legend. 

In fact, he has done plenty since. There 
was a brief period with De Dannan, suc- 
cessful duos with Mick Hanly, Gerry 
O’Beirne and Paul Brady (including one 
classic 1976 album with Brady) and 
numerous other band adventures along 
the way, including —long before the tern 
world music had been coined as a mar! 


ing tool—the boldly multicultural] 
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which has variously included Hungarian 
singer/percussionist Marta Sebestyen, 
Danish bass guitarist/singer Lissa, Dutch 
guitarist/singer Hans Theesink, Irish uil- 
leann piper Declan Masterson, New Yorker 
Bruce Molsky, Dutch multi-instrumentalist 
Rens van der Zalm, and Andy’s old mate 
Donal Lunny. 

In theory, at least, Mozaik is ongoing as 
is his other great band, Patrick Street, while 
in the meantime he’s released a string of 
fine solo albums and toured pretty much 
constantly, playing gigs everywhere from 
Australia to Nicaragua and every single 
state in the U.S.A., absorbing all the influ- 
ences, unafraid to blend his very Irish style 
with whatever instrumentation, arrange- 
ments and unfamiliar rhythms he finds on 
his travels. Right from the early days he 
was playing hurdy gurdy and introducing 
Balkan dance music to Planxty’s repertoire. 

Not for nothing is Never Tire Of The 
Road—a song he wrote in homage to his 
original hero Woody Guthrie —considered 
his signature song and it remains an apt 
theme to his life. Ostensibly he now lives in 


0 fer tne past ye 
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“| kept being denuded of my rep- 
ertoire by bands | was playing in. 
They’d say, ‘Do you have a song we 
can do, Andy?’ and I'd lose another 
one! And then | got some more to- 
gether and thought I'd better make a 
solo album, quick.” — Andy Irvine 


Fermanagh, just across the border in 
Northern Ireland, but as he constantly 
seems to be touring he’s rarely there. 

“I’ve reached the age when people ask 
me when I’m going to retire, but they 
don’t tend to say it after a gig,” he says. “I 
haven’t given it a thought. I couldn’t do it. 
What would I do? I need the stage.” 

Any further doubts about his enduring ap- 
petite are blown to kingdom come by Abo- 
curragh, his first new studio album of the 
21st century. Recorded variously in Dublin, 
Norway, Australia, Hungary and Brittany, 
Abocurragh (the title refers to a townland, 
near Enniskillen, close to his home) it finds 
him teamed again with Donal Lunny, who 
produced the album (as well as playing 
guitar, keyboards, bodhran and bouzouki). 


Available at iTunes 
_ or greatbigsean.com 
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Various other old friends also help out, 
including another ex-Planxty colleague 
Liam O’Flynn on pipes, the great accor- 
dion player Mairtin O’Connor, Norwegian 
hardanger fiddle player Annbjorg Lien, 
Nikola Parov on kaval and nyckelharpa, 
and Graham Henderson on keyboards. 

“Yes, it is a long time since my last 
album,” says Andy with a sigh, when you 
accusingly ask why it’s been 11 years since 
his last studio effort, Way Out Yonder. “I 
kept being denuded of my repertoire by 
bands I was playing in. They’d say, ‘Do 
you have a song we can do, Andy?’ and I’d 
lose another one! And then I got some more 
together and thought I’d better make a solo 
album, quick. It was a lucky chance that 
Donal was available, too—he’s always so 
busy. He’s a perfectionist and when he gets 
into something he gives you 110 per cent. I 
can’t thank him enough.” 

Andy says he’s humbled by the ecstatic 
critical reaction to the album, with one 


track — The Demon Lover—nominated for 
Best Traditional Track at this year’s BBC 
Folk Awards. In the event The Demon 


e 


Planxty: Andy Irvine sé¢gnd from left 


Lover was beaten by Norma Waterson and 
Eliza Carthy’s version of Poor Wayfaring 
Stranger (“It was great to be nominated 
and I wouldn’t stand in the way of Norma 
winning anything”), but he’s gratified by 
the recognition of one of the album’s most 
problematic tracks. 

“It took a great deal of rehearsal. I wrote 
a very modal tune to it with an uncom- 
promising rhythm and there’s not a huge 
amount of latitude harmonially or rhythmi- 
cally. It was one of those tracks built in the 
studio and it could have been mixed 14 dif- 
ferent ways. Jesus, if you’d heard some of 
the tentative mixes we tried ... but Nikola 
Parov playing kaval gave it a bit of colour 
and in the end I was very pleased about 
the way it came out. Still surprised it got 
nominated for an award though...” 

Andy’s not a prolific songwriter but he’s 
written some classics in the past (Raoul 
Wallenberg, Never Tire Of The Road and 
James Connolly from Rude Awakening; 
Forgotten Hero and My Heart's Tonight In 
Ireland from Rain On The Roof, Gladiators 
from Way Out Yonder) and he adds substan- 
tially to that canon on Abocurragh. There’s 
Victory At Lawrence, which movingly 
documents the Lawrence Woollen Mills 
strike of immigrant workers in Massachu- 
setts in 1912. Another big song, The Spirit 
Of Mother Jones, celebrates Mary Harris, 

a Cork woman who became a militant 
agitator fighting for the rights of American 
workers, formed the Industrial Workers of 
the World and in the 1900s was called “the 
most dangerous woman in America”. 

Such epics don’t come easily to him. 

“T do a serious amount of research writing 


those songs. I have a friend in Connecticut 
who'd go across the state line to Lawrence 
and showed me sheafs of documents about 
the strike, which I read carefully. It was 
the biggest success of the [WW (Industrial 
Workers of the World—the Wobblies) and 
threatened to cause a social revolution. I 
read all the stuff writing notes for about a 
year before I even attempted to write the 
song. 

“Same with Mother Jones. I read a lot 
of books about her and I wrote the song 
to sing at the Afri Walk in Co. Mayo. It’s 
a 40-mile walk between Doolough Lake 
and Louisburgh they hold every year with 
a different theme to remember those who 
starved in the famine. In 2005 the theme 
was Defending the Rights of Migrant 
Workers and I wrote the song to sing on 
the walk. I sang it in the howling wind 
from the back of a trailer so I don’t know 
if anybody actually heard it but I kept the 
song anyway.” 

He says he lacks the discipline to be a 
prolific songwriter (“my songs usually 
happen when I’m driving long distances, 


often in Australia”) but he rarely does cover 


versions either— George Papavgeris’s out- 


standing song Emptyhanded on Abocurragh 


is an exception. “I’m hard to please with 
other people’s songs but George is such a 


great songwriter, he’s written loads of good 


ones. I was playing in Holland with Rens 


(Rens van der Zalm) in a big Dutch theatre. 


Awful gig. There was some goddawful 
Scottish band letting it all hang out so I 


retired to the dressing room and worked the 


song out there. Then I took it to Annbjorg 
Lien, who has a studio in Norway, and 


Tubthumping —, 


wasn’t sure if the hardanger fiddle would 
work because of the key, but she played it 
perfectly.” 


There’s lots more he’d like to do, one 
of them being getting Mozaik out of 
mothballs, a daunting task given that the 
members are all so busy doing other things, 
but he still feels they have something left 
to prove. 

“It would be a shame to let it go because 
it’s a great live band but people always 
seem a little nervous about coming to hear 
us because we don’t fit into a bag. It’s not 
Irish or Celtic music but we haven’t found 
any other label that fits it either so people 
are a bit wary about what they’re going to 
hear.” 


He also has an autobiography to write, a 
tablature of tunes to compile, more Patrick 
Street gigs on the horizon and plenty of 
solo work. After their hugely success- 
ful reunion concerts in 2004 and °05, he 
wouldn’t be averse, either, to another go 
at Planxty, though disagreements between 
Christy Moore and Donal Lunny seem to 
preclude that for the time being. 

“It was magnificent,” he says, recalling 
the 2004 reunion. “We were all bowled 
over by it and I think we were actually 
better than we were 21 years ago. I don’t 
know why. Age and wisdom, I suppose, but 
I think we played better than we’d done in 


the old days. It was a great outing and I’d 


jump at the chance of doing it again, but 


I’m probably the wrong person to ask...” 
In the meantime he’s more than happy 
pursuing his solo path. “I do like playing 
on my own. I suppose I’m a bit of a solitary 
being.” 
A solitary being who’ll never tire of the 


road? 


“Oh, that’s a given!” 
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all them Canada’s kings of 
roots music: Colin Linden, 


Stephen Fearing and Tom 


Wilson. Separately, they are 


three incredibly talented musicians with 
established, busy solo careers. Together, the 
three hombres who first connected a dozen 
years ago over the music of the late singer/ 
songwriter Willie P. Bennett are Blackie 
and the Rodeo Kings. 

What was originally envisaged as a trib- 
ute band has grown into a super group that 
keeps evolving. On paper, these are three 
musical souls that one would never expect 
to collaborate. But onstage and in the stu- 


dio, these guys share a bond that runs deep, 


something Linden describes as the X-factor. 


For its latest, Kings and Queens, the band 
harnessed this X-factor and brought some 
of their friends, admirers, and new collabo- 


rators together to experience this magic. 


spring 2011 


The concept: 10 cuts with 10 female artists. 
The voices they chose are as diverse as the 
band members. 

Here’s a sample: the queen of them all, 
Emmylou Harris; the raw power of Lucinda 


Williams; the country, tea biscuit and honey 


soul of Roseanne Cash and Pam Tillis; 
the jazz inflections of Holy Cole; and the 
blues-heavy hearts of Cassandra Wilson 
and Janiva Magness. Not to be forgot- 
ten is what Linden considers the coup de 
grace — getting Patti Scialfa (wife of Bruce 
Springsteen and a singer/songwriter with 
three records to her credit) to lend her pipes 
since none of the three had ever met her. 
Catching up with the king of the Kings, 
producer Linden, over the phone in Nash- 
ville, he sounded like a kid holding a secret 
he couldn’t wait to share. “I could blab 
your ear off for the rest of the day about 
this record,” he says. 


Linden says it’s remarkable the record 


even exists. The project was in the works 
for so long that, at times, he and his band 
mates felt like it was going to turn into 
Guns and Roses’s infamous Chinese De- 
mocracy. He would call the other guys in 
the middle of the night and say, ‘How about 


so and so on this song,’ and it kept grow- 


ing. This obsession speaks to the passion 


the maestro had for this project to succeed. 

“Nothing in my life comes close to how 
hard I worked on this record,” Linden com- 
ments. “I don’t mean hard in terms of over- 
coming difficulties, I mean hard in terms of 
a really sustained, focused effort to try to 
make music that was reflective of where we 
are all at—with love and respect to all the 
gals who agreed to work with us.” 

To truly understand the band and its evolu- 
tion and how they got to make this disc, let’s 
backtrack to recall how the band started. 

“We all loved him,” says Linden, in 
reference to singer/songwriter Willie P. 
Bennett. “He was such a good friend and 
his songs were so great. The tribute album 
was a pretty new concept at the time. My 
wife and I thought it would be great to do a 
tribute to Willie, but instead of having eight 
or 10 different people doing his songs, we 
thought it would be cool to have three dif- 
ferent singers and a common band.” 

“Three is such an odd number,” Fearing 
adds. “It can be fractious but each of us 
brings a different sonic palette and differ- 
ent musical background. I don’t think it 
is something that would have worked on 
paper and that’s probably why people like 
the story so much.” 

Fearing moved to Ontario from Van- 
couver in 1994 and was just starting to 
get familiar with the folk scene and the 
players. He was opening up shows for 
Bruce Cockburn as part of the Nothing But 
a Burning Light Tour; that’s when he met 
Linden, who was playing in Cockburn’s 
touring band. 

“T can clearly remember the whole story 
of Blackie and the Rodeo Kings and how 
we got together,” he recalls. “It’s been told 
many times, but it bears repeating. | am a 
fan of Willie’s music, Colin obviously is, 
and Tom is as well. I got together to write 
with Colin and I realized he would be 
somebody that would be good to know, he 
was moving and shaking, so I said let’s get 
together and write. One thing led to another 
and I realized if I wanted to work with him 


more, I had to come up with a good idea. 
So I floated the idea past him about doing 
a tribute to Willie P. Bennett. I sent him an 
e-mail and he had just had a conversation 
with his wife about the same thing. It was 
serendipitous. He saw the potential and we 
were in the studio within three months.” 

The original thought was to get 12 dif- 
ferent artists to cover a dozen of Bennett’s 
songs, but Linden said, “Let’s form a band’. 
He figured they needed one more voice to 
cover this material. He had worked with 
Wilson, so suggested the former Junkhouse 
frontman. 

“Willie’s spirit is what ignited us to get 
together and it’s what sustains it today,” 


says Wilson. “I thought we were just doing 


some recordings and that was it. I remember 


leaving to go do a Junkhouse video in Costa 
Rica and thought that was it. It was great 
hanging out with the guys. I didn’t know we 
would still be making records now.” 

The trio truly thought the band was going 
to be a one-record deal but the more they 
played together, the more fun they had. 
Initially, it was Bernie Finklestein’s enthu- 
siasm that kept the project going; he was 
the one who suggested they take the band 
on the road. 

Since that first record (High or Hurtin’: 
The Songs of Willie P. Bennett) and first 
tour in 1996, the band has released six 
more records. 

Which brings us to the present. 

Wanda Jackson and Mavis Staples had to 


a 


decline, but Linden landed Patti Scialfa and 
Cassandra Wilson. 

The idea for Kings and Queens started as 
a conversation in a van on a long drive. The 
three guys mused, ‘Wouldn’t it be fun to 
work with some of these women we have 
all worked with over the years. Linden 
says it was the enthusiasm of Roseanne 
Cash and Pam Tillis, both of whom he had 
befriended in recent years, that kick started 
the project. 

“You don’t ever want to pick favourites, 
but I really have to be thankful to Pam 
and Roseanne,” he says. Linden produced 
Kings and Queens, so he had the pleasure 
of recording most of these women, travel- 
ling everywhere from Woodstock, NY, 
to New Orleans, LA, to capture the silky 
voices of these queens. All the songs were 
tracked before they had all the vocalists and 
a couple of them were tracked live. One 
of the more haunting numbers is My Town 
Has Moved Away, one Linden co-wrote 
with Tillis. 

For Wilson, /’m Still Loving You—the 
track he sang with Amy Helm (daughter of 
Levon)—is one of his favourites. “It sounds 
like two people who are really digging it 

. it sounds magical to me,” he says. “She 
sold me back my song.” Wilson also digs 
the cut Fearing did with Cassandra Wilson, 
Golden Sorrows. 

At the heart of each of the songs is love: 

a love of music, a love for one another and, 


most important, a love for the fairer sex. 


Blackie and the Rodeo Kings: Fearing, Linden and Wilson 
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“We are crazy about women,” Linden 
laughs. “All three of us were raised by 


incredible women. We were all raised es- 


sentially by single moms and that really has 


something to do with it. And, in an interest- 
ing turn of events, Tom and I both lost our 
moms in the last few months while we were 
working on this project, so we also wanted 
to make our moms proud.” 

Each of the 10 songs has a story. Every- 
one who contributed exceeded Linden’s 
expectations. With no space to tell them all, 
Linden shares a bit about the magic of a 
couple of the cuts. 

“Having Patti Scialfa on the record was a 
surprise unto itself,” he says. “She was the 
only one I wasn’t in the room to record. I 
sent her the file. I really wanted her on the 
record. She has made three albums over the 
last 16 years and they are all excellent — 
two of them I can’t leave home without. It 
was a long shot, but I called her manage- 
ment. They didn’t know me from Adam. 
But by the time I called her, Lucinda [Wil- 
liams] and Emmylou and others she knows 
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were on board, so she knew of the project. 

“When I sent her the songs, I had a couple 
in mind,” he continues. “She picked Shelter 
Me Lord, written by my friends Buddy and 
Julie Miller. The day she recorded it I was 
speaking to her engineer on the phone and 
he said, ‘We will call you when it’s done’, 
and I didn’t hear back. I heard back the 
next day. Patti had put three different parts 
for us to choose for the main part and she 
put a five-voice chorus for the outro on the 
end. They also edited it. They sent me the 
greatest interpretation of that song.” 

Then there’s Step Away, contributed by 
the lady with the purest voice of all: Em- 
mylou Harris. Linden toured as part of her 
band a couple of years ago and they both 
live in Nashville, so it was natural for her 
to appear on this record. 

“I recorded a couple of Willie’s songs at 
my home studio, gave them to Emmylou 
and told her I love them both. One was 
Dismantled Angel and the other was Step 
Away,” explains Linden. “She chose Step 


Away. She came over to my house and we 
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recorded it sitting next to each other. She 
said, ‘You could do this with the whole 
band,’ but I like it like this, a simple record- 
ing. I just added light touches. Stephen add- 
ed some beautiful guitar and high harmony 
and Tom added the low harmony part.” 

What is it that makes Blackie and the 
Rodeo Kings continue to click 15 years on? 
It comes down to a little free will, a whole 
lot of chemistry, and the pure pleasure this 
trio experiences when they get together to 
make music. 

“Tom describes us as the band that never 
says no,” Linden concludes. “As a result, 
we are filled with excess and we have a 
really good time. In so many ways, that is 
the essence of what makes the band special 
to us and to the people who like us. It’s 
reflective of our love of music and our 
love of one another. We’ve been doing this 
together for quite a while now and the band 
continues to exceed our expectations over 
and over again. Ultimately, it ends up with 
the three of us in one of our kitchens play- 
ing a Willie P. Bennett song.” 
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Seasick Steve 


lutching an open bottle 

of wine as if his life 

depends on it, he gives 

you a big, toothy grin, a 
bear hug that almost sucks the life 
out of you and, in a voice carved of 
granite, drawls, “Anythin’ ... ask me 
anything you like ... | ain’t proud.” 
With his shaggy grey beard, blue 
dungarees, battered cap, home- 
made instruments and endless tales 
of living rough and singing on the 
streets, looks like a 
caricature. 

Indeed, since his unlikely emer- 
gence as a modern blues (anti)- 
hero, primarily on the back of one 
TV show in England, sceptics have 
regularly suggested he’s a sham and 
his image as a modern day hillbilly 
hobo must be the product of some 
visionary record company marketing 
man. 

Yet you don’t need to spend long 
in the company of —the 
Seasick bit was first applied decades 
ago for no other reason than that, 
ahem, he gets sick on boats—to 
know that he’s the real deal. Origi- 


{ 
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nally from Oakland, CA, he is the 
son of a boogie woogie pianist, and 
left home at 13 to live on his wits, 
going through the whole 

repertoire of jumping freight 
trains, working on farms, living 
rough and taking any damn job he 
could find. Mostly, though, he sang 
for his supper. 

He’s the of music: 
he was friends with Jon : 
played with blues greats 

and S, partied 
with in San Francisco at 
the height of flower power, was at Al- 
tamont with the and 
hung out with in Seattle 
just as the grunge movement ex- 
ploded. His most astonishing trick, 
however, occurred in the late 2000s 
when, well into his 60s after a heart 
attack and a lifetime of hardship and 
financial struggle, he suddenly hit 
the jackpot with what was effectively 
his debut solo album, Dog House 

Suddenly he was all over Europe, 
playing major festivals and concert 
tours, wowing audiences with his 
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powerhouse rhythmic style, eccen- 
tric mannerisms, weird guitars and 
stomp boxes made out of household 
items ... and the endearing joy he 
still exudes at every show on dis- 
covering so many people have come 
to see and hear him (the start of his 
shows are often delayed for lengthy 
periods as he goes among the audi- 
ence shaking hands to thank them 
personally). 

His instruments—including his fa- 
mous one-string “diddley bow” and 
Mississippi Drum Machine stomp 
box—are a topic of continual fasci- 
nation, while in that extraordinary 
first wave of unlikely success he 
found himself nominated for various 
awards, including jo magazine’s 
Breakthrough Act; not bad for a 66- 
year-old! 

After decades of indifference in 
America, he found a new home in 
Europe (his wife is Norwegian) and 
became a major star, signed by 
Warner Brothers for his 2008 album 

: ted Out With Nothin’ And | Still 
10t Most Of It Left. 


Nobody’s yes man, he soon discov- 
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ered that the disciplines of a major 
label and the record industry hoopla 
were not for him, reasserting his 
independence and reverting to his 
own counsel, writing his own songs 
and playing his highly individual 
brand of blues with frankly terrifying 
energy levels. And still he expresses 
shock and amazement that people 
pay good money to hear him. 


How should we address you? Seasick? 
Mr. Steve? 


“Steve is good. Steve all day long...” 
Did you always plan to be a musician? 


“Yeah, but that ended about 40 years ago. 
When I was younger I thought I was pretty 
good but I couldn’t convince anybody 
else. Music is a young man’s game so by 
the time you're in your 30s you're already 


old.” 


You must be pretty shocked to find you 
have made it in your 60s then? 


“A flying saucer could have flown out 
of my butt and I'd be less surprised than 
what’s happened to me in the last couple 
of years. My wife read a thing about me 
one time that Id had this amazing press 
campaign and I’m thinking, “OK, you got 
this old guy who’s had a heart attack and 
plays hillbilly music, he’s gonna be the 
next big thing ... how much money you 
wanna put in?’ I didn’t see nobody lining 
up. I wouldn’t have put any money into that 


one.” 
A dream come true then! 


“Tt’s like a dream. Too many years have 
gone by to take anything for granted. I keep 
thinking someone’s playing a joke on me 
and that I’m gonna wake up suddenly and 
think, “That was a funny hangover’. Things 
like that don’t happen to me. Every time I 
go out onstage I think a big hook will ap- 


pear to drag me off.” 
So how did it happen? 


“Tt happened for me in England. In 


America I couldn’t even get a job playing 


Q&: 


in a bar but I went on the Jools Holland TV 
show in England and people adopted me. 
They went, ‘We like that old dog’ and I’m 
so grateful. Why me? There’s a lot of guys 
out there who do it better than me. All my 
life I saw people way better than me. I got 
real lucky. The time was perfect and all 


kinds of luck lined up in a row.” 


Maybe people were hungry to hear real 
music again... 


“Yeah, there’s so much fancy music 
out there and people decided they’d had 
enough of that and this niche opened up 
and I happened to be standing there. Before 
then I’d pretty much clear a room out. I was 
playing in Washington one time with some 
young bands and they said, ‘What type of 
music do you play?’ and when I told them 
they laughed—they thought I was joking. 
They said, ‘No, what do you really play?’ 
Plenty of times I just used to play for my 


dog.” 
Why did it take so long to make it? 


“People often say, ‘How come you never 
did this before?’ and I say, ‘Yeah, you try 
it with five kids!’ There’s only another 
five million people out there trying to get 
famous. I was happy just to get a job ina 
bar playing Hank Williams tunes. So when 
I was young I lived on the streets busking. 
I was real good at it. I busked for years and 


years but when I started having kids that 


»* 


Seasick Steve Tags, % 
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all stopped and I got normal jobs. I’ve been 
married now for 28 years and when my 
youngest boy was a baby I went out busk- 


ing to support him.” 


So it was all due to that one appear- 
ance in England on the Jools Holland TV 
show? 


“Yeah, but I tried to wreck it. They asked 
me to play Dog House Boogie and I wanted 
to play a different song ‘cos I had a blister 
on my thumb so I was arguing with them 
the whole time. The producer came up and 
said, ‘Have you ever listened to anybody 
before?’ and I said, ‘Nope!’ And he said, 
“You ever been successful?’ and I said, 
‘Nope!’ He told me to trust him, which 
wasn’t easy for me, but he convinced me to 
play that song ... if it had been left to me, it 


wouldn’t have happened.” 
Was the public response instant? 


“Yeah, but the damned truth is I thought 
I'd played so bad that night I threw the gui- 
tar down at the end. I thought, “There goes 
my three minutes of fame.’ When you’re 
playing on that show you can’t see anyone, 
just cameras and lights. I speeded up at the 
end cos I wanted to get it done, I thought 
Id really blown it. And then I heard every- 
one clapping. We had a website that had 
only got 70 visits before and then the next 
week it got over a million and it died *cos 


it wasn’t designed for that many people. 
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The boy who made my record (Dog House 
Music) ran a little label out of his bedroom 
and only had enough money to press 4,000 
records and they were sold straight away, 
so we had no CDs in the stores. Then the 
phone started ringing with people asking 
me to play here and play there and I said 
yep to them all. I did hundreds of shows 
after that.” 


You sure know how to work a crowd— 
does that come from busking? 


“One hundred per cent. If you’re busking 
and you pay no attention to the audience 
they don’t give you no money. If you’re 
playing and look at your shoes you go 
hungry. I’m a song and dance man. I'd play 
anything anyone wanted me to play on the 
street. When The Saints Go Marching In ... 
anything. I always tried to make a show on 
the street and when I get to play on a stage 
I ain’t no different. I’m here because of the 
people and if you don’t talk to them and en- 
tertain them what are you doing up there?” 


Were you always a blues man? 


“T didn’t know what blues was in the old 
days. People didn’t call things different 
names then. Id listen to country radio and 
hear hillbilly music, country music, blues, 
all sorts of things mish-mashed together. 

I really liked Hank Williams. My daddy 
played piano and he’d listen to Jelly Roll 
Morton, Pinetop Smith and stuff like that, 
so I liked boogie woogie.” 


What about country blues? 


“T didn’t really hear that until the *60s 
when I started hearing Fred McDowell and 
Son House and stuff like that. I like some 
rock’n’roll, too, Elvis and Carl Perkins. 
And some doo-wop. If I'd gone to high 
school that is what I’d have been dancing 
to. But when I heard country blues there 
was something about it and I thought that 
was something I could do ... but I couldn’t 
... and boy, I tried.” 


You said once you thought the blues 
had been destroyed by too many white 
guys playing it? 


“Did I say that? Oh, I say all kinds of 


Q&A 


strange shit. It just changed. It got hijacked. 
But if it wasn’t for bands like the Rolling 
Stones and Led Zeppelin, 99 per cent of 
people in America wouldn’t have heard no 
blues. They were the ones who woke every- 
body up and brought Muddy Waters out in 
front of them. If it weren’t for them, white 
folk wouldn’t know nothin’ about it. Actu- 
ally, a lot of people in America still don’t 
know nothin’ about it. | remember Fred 
McDowell telling me in the ’60s, ‘Over in 
Europe people like the blues—there we get 
paid!’ Paul Butterfield had a good band but 
for the most part America don’t give a shit 
about the blues. After Stevie Ray Vaughan, 
all kinds of blues bands came along, but 
that wasn’t no blues for me.” 


Tell us about the hippy music scene in 
San Francisco in the 60s... 


“It was a cheap way to live. You could go 
to sleep at anybody’s house you wanted to. 
And they used to have a truck that came 
round at weekends like soup kitchens and 
they'd come and give the hippies free food. 
For someone like me, that was heaven. The 
only time I could remember eating was at 
the weekend. They’d come over the pan- 
handle and set up this kitchen and give you 
soup and bread. I found out later they were 
called Diggers and were named after these 
people from England in the 1600s who 
would camp on rich people’s land and plant 
potatoes and vegetables and the rich people 
would come and kill them.” 


And you knew Janis Joplin? 


“Everyone knew Janis. It was a very 
small community. Everyone lived within 
five blocks and in one of them was Big 
Brother and Janis was the singer. She 
would walk around the street all day or 
you'd go to their house and get stoned all 
day. All them bands like Airplane, Big 
Brother, Quicksilver ... they all lived in the 
same few blocks and they’d all play almost 
every day in the park for free. Grateful 
Dead too, but nobody knew who they were 
then. So yeah, I knew Janis. She was a 
serious drunk but I ain’t never heard no one 
sing like her to this day.” 


What’s the story behind the diddley- 
bow? 


“My friend Sherman makes all kinds of 
weird stuff. He makes guitars out of pool 
cues, cans, all kinds of weird stuff. And he 
made the diddley-bow for me. It’s just a 
piece of two-by-four with a string nailed 
on it. It had a piece of piano wire on it but I 
finally broke that. He had an old ’75 Chey- 
rolet van and put door handles from that on 
it and some Christmas decorations. I taped 
a pickup on with duct tape and a can. None 


of it helps the sound.” 
And the three-string guitar? 


“T got that from a friend in Mississippi 
about six years ago. He buys junk. Vacuum 
cleaners and stuff. I don’t know what’s 
the matter with him. He bought this little 
Japanese guitar in the ‘60s. Not a good 
guitar. Had it hanging on the wall. I said it 
was a piece of junk but I liked it a lot ’cos 
it was red and he gave it to me. It only had 
three strings, all in the wrong places, but 
I decided to leave it. Got it home and a 
friend fixed it up. I started messing around 
on it and my wife was in the kitchen and 
she came in and said, ‘That guitar’s gonna 
make you famous’. I said, ‘Boy, you got 


some serious screws loose!” 
So what does the future hold? 


“Tm still surprised people ain’t bored 
with me yet. I want to make another record 
and I wouldn’t mind playing with some 
other people just for fun.” 


Like who? 


“Me and Jack White have been talking. 

I have so much respect for him and I love 
the bands he puts together. There’s talk of a 
single with him. That came about by some 
journalist writing that I was gonna make a 
record with Jack. I was very excited about 
it until I found out it wasn’t true. Now we 
been talking.” 


And if you could play with any band in 
the world, who would it be? 


“Can it be dead? I'd have liked to have 
played bass guitar with the Muddy Waters 
Band in 1962.1 could have done it for 
15 minutes before they figured out I was 


white...” 
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rancey rarely disappoints with his song 
is and this disc is no exception 


— David Francey, Page 71 


Steve Dawson 


Steve Dawson 
Nightshade (Black Hen Music) 

It’s sometimes hard to pin- 
point Steve Dawson through 
the smooth fabric of his music; 
now on his fifth Black Hen solo 
record, this sideman, producer, 
record label owner and gifted 
multi-instrumentalist has so 
adeptly woven the threads of 
multiple musical interests into 
his records that they sound like 
addendums to his productions 
for other people. 

Using many of the same stu- 
dio players (keyboardist Chris 
Gestrin, bassist Keith Lowe 
and drummer Geoff Hicks) 
probably adds to this, but it 
also might be his low-key vocal 
presence. 

While Dawson’s lyrics are 
often introspective (Have 
That Chance) or even jauntily 
morbid (The Side of the Road), 
his tone is laconic. No tortured 
artist, he’s got the even-handed 
patience of a craftsman, but 
with the innate gift of someone 
who can throw out a zinger like 
Dylan (We Still Won the War). 

Of course, there’s also his 
guitar work, as offhand- 
edly brilliant as any he’s done, 


flashy at moments, painterly at 

others. He also makes nice use 

of talented guests like vocalists 

Jeanne Tolmie and Jill Barber. 
— By Tom Murray 


Geoff Berner 
Victory Party (Mint Records) 

For his Mint debut, Mr. 
Berner is working with pro- 
ducer Josh Dolgin, Canadian 
klezmer/hip-hop wunderkind, 
and the result is a real improve- 
ment in Victory Party’s sound 
(can I say maturity?) over 
previous Berner records. 

But if you think this marks 
any softening of our fear- 
less singer’s wit and focus, 
think again. Victory Party is a 
razor-sharp record positively 
swimming in the dark and witty 
vitriol that we have come to ex- 
pect from Berner. Witness this 
line from Dalloy Polizei (a song 
about police brutality): “There's 
lots of good and brave police, it 
must be true I guess. It’s brave 
to work with a murderer sip- 
ping coffee by your desk!” 

Or this one from Rabbi Ber- 
ner Finally Reveals His True 
Religious Agenda: “Did you 
really think a perfect god wants 


you to burn a goat and nail the 
messiah in place?” 

Fun stuff, yeah? Yeah. Musi- 
cally, he’s all over the place, 
from indie rock to the impres- 
sionistic Mayn Rue Platz, with 
the one constant being a strong 
klezmeric undertow. Taken as 
a whole it’s an incredible state- 
ment, artistically, and is, | would 
suggest, a real milestone in 
Canadian music. Don’t miss it! 

— By Richard Thornley 


Lucinda Williams 
Blessed (Lost Highway) 

Three-time Grammy Award- 
winner Lucinda Williams is 
back, showing us once again 
why many consider her one 
of America’s greatest living 
songwriters. 

Blessed pushes her range of 
emotion even farther, delving 
deeper into what is often right 
in front of us but too often 
missed. There is nothing new 
to Williams being able to tug 
at our heartstrings but the vibe 
on Blessed is different. It’s the 
sound of the wisdom, experi- 
ence, happiness and thank- 
fulness that she has gained 
through a life of uncompromis- 
ing talent. 

The album was produced by 
another Grammy Award win- 
ner, Don Was—it makes for an 
awesome team. With this kind 
of talent both in front of and be- 
hind the board it’s not a surprise 
that Elvis Costello, Greg Leisz, 
Matthew Sweet and Rami Jaffe 
all make appearances. 

Williams moves effortlessly 
with quiet intensity through 
blues, roots and rock with some 
of her most fragile vocals yet. 

The album is also available 
as a deluxe edition CD with a 
bonus disc of the song demos. 
Williams writes most of her 
songs at her kitchen table so it’s 
a great opportunity to hear the 
songs in their original form. As 


an extra bonus Blessed is also 


Reviews 


available on vinyl. 
We are truly blessed that Lu- 
cinda Williams seems to have 


hit the perfect balance in her 


life and work. 
— By Allison Brock 


The Wailin’ Jennys 
Bright Morning Stars (True North) 

Human ears seem to be 
genetically pre-programmed to 
connect instantly and deeply 
with the sound of vocal harmo- 
nies. Part-songs and madrigals, 
barbershop to doo-wop, from 
The Everlys and The Drifters 
to CSNY and Fleet Foxes—we 
just can’t get enough. It may 
well be the vocal version of the 
mother’s heartbeat. 

Which brings me to Bright 
Morning Stars, the third 
full-length studio recording 
from Winnipeg’s The Wailing 
Jennys. To not be smitten you 
would have to be among the 
most curmudgeonly of listen- 
ers. If you want to rock the 
house, choose something else, 
but for the right time, place and 
mood you won’t find anything 
more lovely. 

Long favourites among Cana- 
dian folk and roots music lov- 
ers, The Jennys have achieved 
the difficult goal of breaking 
into the U.S. market. An early 
boost from Garrison Keillor’s 
Prairie Home Companion 


didn’t hurt, but they’ ve contin- 


Lucinda Williams 
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ued to work hard and develop 
their fan base the old-fashioned 
way, on the road, one audience 
at a time. 

Add to that, original Jennys 
Ruth Moody and Nicky Mehta 
have had to find a replacement 
Jenny twice since the original 
EP release in 2003—a pitfall 
that has sunk many a musical 
ship. With Heather Masse now 
well-settled in the alto chair, 
and Mark Howard (Lucinda 
Williams, Emmylou Harris) 
in the producer’s chair, the 
new release feels akin to being 
rocked gently in the arms of 
someone who loves you un- 
conditionally. Allow yourself 
the pleasure of relaxing in the 
warmth of The Wailin Jennys’ 
new offering. 

— By Monica Miller 


Bruce Cockburn 
Small Source of Comfort (True North Records) 
One of the most striking 
tracks on Bruce Cockburn’s 
latest is The Iris Of The World, 
which has single written all 
over it. If this doesn’t become 
a staple on FM radio there’s 
something even more wrong 
with radio than most people 
already imagine. This critic 
has always been a greater fan 
of Cockburn’s guitar play- 


ing than his track record as a 


Bruce Cockburn 


singer/songwriter (there’s his 
always-awkward bits, such 

as starting Driving Away with 
“The dichotomy of being a 
sentient being”), so I’m pleased 
his instrumental prowess gets a 
good workout on this outing on 
the likes of Bohemian 3-Step, 
Lois On The Autobahn, Comets 
Of Kandahar, Parnassus and 
Fog and Ancestors. 

Apart from the opening 
track, he mostly confines his 
lyrics to love, women, anti-war 
sentiments and a rare foray 
into humour, speculating why 
a friend hasn’t returned his 
call on Called Me Back. One 
of the most notable things on 
the disc is the fiddle playing of 
Brooklyn-based Jenny Schein- 
man, which is fluid, nimble and 
gels in a playful manner with 
Cockburn’s guitar. The vocals 
added by song-collaborator 
Annabelle Chvostek (formerly 
of the Wailin’ Jennys) are also 
a welcome touch. A nice, rich 
disc from Cockburn. Kudos to 
Colin Linden’s production. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Danny Schmidt 
Man of Many Moons (Red House Records) 

There’s a muted melancholy 
to Danny Schmidt’s seventh 
full release, and second on 
Red House, but not a lulling 
one. As stark as the production 
is—stripped mostly to acoustic, 
with Carrie Elkin providing 
the gentlest of vocal harmonies 
throughout— it’s still lush with 
emotion, highlighted by the 
briefest touches of harmonica 
and piano throughout. 

Since he is a literate writer, 
you can sometimes hear 
Schmidt grinning at the wit he 
places in the lyrics of songs like 
Ragtime Ragtime Blues, Houses 
Sing or Guilty By Association 
Blues, but nothing that detracts 
from the feeling. When he 
touches lovingly on Dylan’s 
Buckets of Rain, somewhere 


Loreena McKennitt 


between homage and personal 
knowledge, it’s a revelation for 
both singer and listener. 

— By Tom Murray 


Loreena McKennitt 
The Wind That Shakes the Barley (Quinlan Road) 
Loreena McKennitt returns to 
her traditional Celtic roots. For 

the past 25 years, she has ex- 


plored the world’s music with her 


crystal-clear voice and her harp, 
all done in her inimitable style. 

With this release, the Strat- 
ford, ON, resident has delved 
into the canon of Scottish, Irish 
and English traditional music. 
Some are delightfully obscure, 
such as The Death of Queen 
Jane, a tale about the third wife 
of Henry VIII. Others are more 
familiar, including The Star of 
the County Down, an unfor- 
tunate choice which to these 
ears pales in comparison to Van 
Morrison and The Chieftain’s 
energetic version on the /rish 
Heart album. 

As usual with McKennitt, the 
album is beautifully produced 
and the musicianship is impec- 
cable. My favourite track is the 
McKennitt-penned instrumental 
The Emigration Tunes, which 
features the uilleann pipes of 
lan Harper. 

Depending on your taste and 
attitude, the slow-moving disc 
and McKennitt’s soprano will 
either send you to a beauti- 


ful corner of the universe, or 
put you to sleep. In any case, 
there’s little doubt that a copy 
will find its way to your neigh- 
bourhood therapeutic massage 
studio. 

— By Mike Sadava 


DeVotchKa 
100 Lovers (Anti-) 

DeVotchKa are very much 
a band of the moment with 
their focus on texture and their 
“heart-on-the-sleeve” expan- 
siveness, which is not to say 
that they don’t write decent 
tunes, cause they do. It’s 
just that the decency of said 
tunes is sometimes buried a 
little. But unlike some of their 
confreres (e.g. Killers) there’s 
also a depth and deliciousness 
to the music that bears many 
repeated listens and a bit of 


digging. Take All the band in 
All the Sea, with its anxiously 
minimalist piano line, wide- 
screen string arrangement, 

and epic vocal—sounds like a 
recipe for disaster but the result 
is strangely compelling. 

A fiddle close-up on another 
tune segues into castanets and 
eastern guitar grime before re- 
commencing, and elsewhere we 
are treated to many such aural 
delights, suggesting a band 
fully in control of its sound and 


vision. It’s a bit of a strange 


beast all told, and I don’t think 
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I would never characterize this 
as a folk record particularly, 
but if you’re not looking for 
the beaten path then don’t look 
further! 

— By Richard Thornley 


Jenn Grant 
Honeymoon Punch (Six Shooter Records) 

Jenn Grant’s gonna getcha, 
she’ll getcha good. Oh My 
Heart is a sweet serenade of 
movie-star looks and new love. 
Grant is all confidence and 
sweet hooks. How I Met You 
could perfectly score a mix to 
a new crush. The *60s-style 
catchy chorus and stellar guitar 
work is all fast loving and good 
times. 

Baby’s Been Good, co-writ- 
ten with Grant’s fiance and 
producer Daniel Ledwell 
(In-Flight Safety), is for anyone 
awaiting the one they adore to 


2views 


return home. Getcha Good will 
inspire wild nights on the town 
or dance parties in bedrooms. 
Parliament of Owls has that 
signature ’90s East Coast style. 
Although it’s the lullaby-like 
closer, Stars to Waves, that is all 
shades of Grant. The song be- 
gins quietly and explodes into 
a cacophony of instrumentation 
mixed with storytelling via 
telephone by Isabel MacLel- 
lan, daughter of songwriter 
Catherine MacLellan. Honey- 
moon Punch is a heartfelt ode 
to Halifax. 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Fraser/Daley 
Fraser/Daley (Independent) 
Alec Fraser is a well-known, 
oft-awarded bassist and 
recording guru most recently 
connected to Jeff Healey’s 
band, while Mike Daley was 


a guitar-playing mainstay of 
Jeff’s Jazz Wizards. The two 
friends decided to get together 


to play a local club, mining 
their love of the country blues 
of the °20s and °30s. 

What started as a casual 
musical friendship has quickly 
become a head-turning collision 
of simpatico talents as these 
two highly experienced players 
turn in a phenomenal mix of 17 
covers and originals alike. Both 
players push each other and 
their relationship erupts into 
full blossom across stand-outs 
like Blind Lemon Jefferson’s 
Bad Luck Blues and sturdy 
originals like Fraser’s light- 
hearted Lemonade Stand. 

Moving into the present with 
an old-time sound, Daley’s own 
140 on the 401] isn’t far off The 
Everlys in full swing. Daley’s 
slide and fast-picked guitar on 


songs like The Relentless Gam- 
bler and She’s No Good blend 
nicely with the pair’s harmo- 
nies on classics like Welcome 
Table. Yet these two musical 
pals shine brightest on slower 
songs like Put It In Writing, 
where their natural penchant 
for blues—and even country, 
as Sugar Baby reveals—comes 
through in their seamless ap- 
proach to roots music of all 
categories. You can hear their 
love for the music and the 
friendship found in playing 
together across the entirety of 
this great collection. 

— By Eric Thom 


La Volee d’Castors 
Le Retour (La Factrie) 

Le Retour indeed! When was 
the last time you heard some- 
thing new from 
La VDC? Um, yeah, well, 
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let’s just say it’s been a few 
years. They haven't changed 
much in the interregnum: the 
tempos are perhaps a little less 
supercharged, the textures a 
little gentler, and the vocals a 
little less in your face but oth- 
erwise this is pretty much the 
VDC we know and love (minus 
Rejean Brunet, who left the 
band in 2006 to join Le Vent du 
Nord). 

There are some nice touches, 
such as the brass and strings 
on Gaililée and the drum kit 
on Les Noisettes, with the 
foundation as always being the 
traditional music of la belle 
province. So: the sound of a 
band with little to prove, a 
good, solid return, and hope- 
fully the sign of (more) good 
things to come. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Iron and Wine 
Kiss Each Other Clean (Warner) 

Many of us first made the ac- 
quaintance of Iron and Wine’s 
Sam Beam on the 2004’s Our 
Endless Numbered Days, an 
album so gentle and restrained 
I didn’t really hear it the first 
half-dozen times it was played 
for me. Unexposed to interven- 
ing works, you might be hard- 
pressed to believe the instru- 
mental exuberance, the sheen of 


‘70s soft rock-radio prettiness 


Iron and Wine 


and accomplished eclecticism 
of Kiss Each Other Clean are 
the product of the same artist. 
The proof is in the exultant 
vocal melodies, densely poetic 
lyrics and detailed orchestra- 
tion that have expanded over 
the last decade beyond the 
expected roots-rock sonics to 
take in electronic, worldbeat 
and jazz effects—the swinging 
organ-and-flute coda to Rabbit 
Will Run wouldn’t sound out 
of place on Moondance, as one 
fleeting example. It doesn’t hurt 
that this unerring production 
sense is deployed on a typically 
stellar collection of composi- 
tions, each designed to burrow 
into your head and stay there 
through sheer force of hooki- 
ness and poignancy, leaving 
little point in name-checking 
the highlights. Expect to find 
it on heavy rotation in my car 
stereo, spring through summer 
OMI 

— By Scott Lingley 


The Wilderness of 
Manitoba 
When You Left the Fire (Delaware House Records) 
As a folk act ode to the 
Prairies, The Wilderness of 
Manitoba embodies the open 
sky, soothing harmonies and a 
vastness akin to the landscape 
they don’t inhabit. The Toronto- 
based project aptly plays on 
nostalgia. Orono Park best suits 


a stormy night, while November 


tugs at the season. 

For anyone who has ever felt 
displaced or longed to be rec- 
ognized, Hermit is the album’s 
pinnacle. With harmonica and 
lap steel, the song is for the 
lonely hearts. 

Most Canadians are perplexed 
by winter; it comes every year 
yet we forget about its impact 
every time. Winterlude pays 
homage to the season. 

Sea Song connects all bod- 
ies of water, drawing on the 
ocean that surrounds the Earth 


The Goot! Lavene: 


and into my speakers. Golden 
Beats relays a story of a weary 
soul, one in search of truth and 
faith. The album closes with a 
13-minute lullaby-like dreamy 
piano serenade, Reveries En 
Coulers. 

— Shannon Webb-Campbell 


The Good Lovelies 
Let The Rain Fall (Independent) 

Yes, they’re good. And, I 
imagine, by the cheerful music 
they create, they’re lovely too. 

There is no lack of young 
female groups with pretty 
voices in Canada, but the close 
harmonies and intricate arrange- 
ments provide the Lovelies with 
their own little niche, inviting 
comparisons to °40s girl groups 
such as the Andrews Sisters or 
McGuire Sisters. Kerri Ough 
and Sue Passmore might as well 
be sisters as they have sung 
together since they were eight, 
while Caroline Brooks has only 
been around for five years. 

When I heard the first track, 
Made for Rain, \ thought I'd 
love the whole disc. The jazzy, 
whimsical song totally drew me 
in, and there are a few others in 
that vein that are memorable, 
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including Backyard and Crab- 
buckit. And while the vocal 
work is consistently, er, lovely, 
some of the songs taste like the 
same folky soup from many 
other girl groups. 

Part of the problem could be 
that the Lovelies’ instrumental 
chops are nowhere near their 
vocal abilities. Perhaps they 
could hire some top-notch 
musicians and delve into some 
more sophisticated music, 
including the Great American 
Songbook. Their voices are up 
to more than is delivered here. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Buddy Guy 
Living Proof (Silvertone/Sony) 

Written in part as an au- 
tobiography, Buddy’s 33rd 
album finds him celebrating 
his 74th birthday with a few 
special friends and one hell of 
a youthful-sounding workout 
on his Telecaster. B.B. King 
and Carlos Santana guest as the 
Memphis Horns, Bekka Bram- 
lett and Guy’s crack band of 
Reese Wynans, Michael Rhodes 
and David Grissom send seri- 
ous sparks flying across a dozen 
cuts, covering everything from 
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the fragility of life to going for 
the gusto and making the most 
of what we’ve got. 

Few artists sound as alive as 
Buddy Guy does on this spirited 
release and if Buddy’s got this 
much spark at 74, there’ll be 
more where this came from. 
Surely Buddy’s lived life to the 
fullest but he’s also suffered its 
losses—losing longtime cohort 
Buddy Wells in °98 and, in ’08, 
his brother Phil—eulogized in 
the frank Everybody's Got To Go. 

Guitar fans will rejoice in 
the joining of dual solos with 
Santana on Where The Blues 
Begins while the celebration of 
friendship between Buddy and 
B.B. on Stay Around a Little 
Longer is a forever moment. 
Lest there be any doubt about 
how much fire is left in Buddy’s 
veins, the solo that accompa- 
nies Guess What sums up the 
reason behind the album’s title. 

Living Proof successfully 
summarizes many of the forces 
that continue to drive Buddy 


Guy through life. Thankfully for 


us, he feels he still has some- 
thing to prove and he’s still got 
the firepower to prove it. 

— By Eric Thom 


Wanda Jackson 
The Party Ain’t Over (Nonesuch) 

Wanda Jackson, the Queen of 
Rockabilly, has come roaring 
back with this disc, produced 
under the skilled hand of Jack 
White of White Stripes fame. 
A phenom in the 1950s and 
60s, Jackson carved out a 
career with her distinctive voice 
and pioneering style. She was 
inducted into the Rock and Roll 
Hall of Fame in 2009 as an 
early influence. 

The Party Ain't Over kicks 
off with a reverb-soaked cover 
of Shakin’ All Over accented 
by tasty guitar licks courtesy 
of White. White also deploys 
a wall of horns throughout the 
disc, punching up the sound on 


| Harry Manx 


cuts such as Rip It Up, Busted, 


and Rum and Coca Cola. 

At Bob Dylan’s urging, Jackson 
recorded a ripping rendition of 
Thunder on the Mountain. Also 
ably covered is Amy Wine- 
house’s You Know I’m No Good. 

Jackson’s voice takes some 
getting used to—on many 
tracks she sounds like Cyndi 
Lauper on helium— but after 
repeated listenings it grows on 
you. Welcome back, Wanda. 

— By Doug Swanson 


Harry Manx 
Isle of Manx (Dog My Cat Records) 

Harry Manx calls this his 
desert island collection. And 
if you haven’t yet discovered 
this blend of blues and Indian 
music, you just might want to 
pick up this disc and head to 
some exotic atoll. 

Manx’s voice and lyrics warm 
the soul, and easily send you 
into what I like to call The 
Harry Zone. His hypnotic mu- 
sic, featuring the unique com- 
bination of slide guitar and the 
20-string Indian mohan veena, 
has earned Manx numerous ac- 
colades over an eight-year span 
and nine albums. 

This collection is a fine 
sample of his work, and he 
attracts some of Canada’s finest 
musicians, including man- 


dolinst John Reischman and 
harmonica ace Steve Marriner. 
The spirit of Harry is summa- 
rized in his rousing version of 
the blues classic, /’m Sittin’ on 
Top of the World, when he adds 
that he’s, “stitin’ on top of the 
Taj Mahal.” Spend an hour with 
this disc and lay down your 
worries. 


By Mike Sadava 


June Tabor 
Ashore (Topic Records) 

This is Ms. Tabor’s 16th 
solo album and a formidable 
piece of work it is, too. Every 
song references the sea. There 
are dark tales of shipwrecks, 
drowning, infanticide and 
forced migrations. I quickly 
tired of her deadly serious, 
stern and ponderous delivery. It 
is such a disciplined, controlled 
approach that I started to feel 
shackled rather than touched 
by it. 

Her reading of Elvis Costello 
and Clive Langer’s Shipbuild- 
ing irritated me especially. ’'d 
take Robert Wyatt’s version 
over this any time. It feels like 
sacrilege to say it, but my fa- 
vourite aspect of this recording 
is the backing band’s playing. 
It’s no ordinary band mind you, 
with Mark Emerson on viola 
and violin, Andy Cutting on 
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diatonic accordion, Huw Arren 
on piano and Tim Harries on 

double bass. Their performanc- 
es on the two instrumental cuts, 


Jamaica and I'll Go and Enlist 


for a Sailor, are delightful. 


— By Tim Readman 


Bob Dylan 
Bootleg Series Vol. 9: The Witmark Ses- 


sions 1962 — 1964 


(Sony) 


Bob Dylan 
Best of the Original Mono Recordings 
(Sony) 


If we didn’t have ongo- 
ing evidence of Bob Dylan’s 
genius, two new compilations 
of material from the prodigious 
first stages of his prolific career 
would affirm anew the artist’s 
asteroid-like impact on the 
world of music. 

Of the pair, volume nine of 
the Bootleg Series is the more 
compelling document, bringing 
together 47 tracks, mostly unre- 
leased, of Dylan single-handedly 
carving out his own startlingly 
assured place in American folk 
tradition. If the intimate, off-the- 
cuff quality of the performances 
and nascent versions of future 
classics weren't appealing 
enough, the package features 
stunning B&W photography and 


a fine contextualizing essay by 


Bob Dylan 
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Colin Escott. 

For certified Dylanologists 
and people like me more versed 
in his post-electrification output 
alike, The Witmark Sessions are 
absolutely essential listening. 
Best of the Original Mono 
Recordings is a 15-song survey 
of a larger re-issue project that 
restores the first eight Dylan 
albums to single-channel 
glory, but the overview leans 
too heavily on well-known 
songs that make it sound like 
a greatest hits package for the 
uninitiated rather than the retro- 
revelation it’s intended to be. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Jane Lewis 
Jane Lewis (Independent) 
Jane Lewis started her career 


in 2003 by singing backup on a 


track by her partner, slide guitar 


player/producer/activist Sam 


Turton. Turton was impressed 
and encouraged her. As she 
gradually found her voice, she 
started writing songs as well. 
Turton produces this four- 
track EP for her. Like Turton, 
I’m sure the listener will be 
impressed. 

Lewis has a voice that is 
both clear and full and this is a 
sampler that definitely leaves the 
listener wanting more of both art- 
ists. Both musically and lyrically 
sophisticated, it’s an impressive 
debut and Turton is no slouch ei- 
ther, adding some nice slide work 
and attractive harmony vocals on 
two of the tracks. 

This is a performer who seems 
to be able to go just as far as 
she’d like with a player and 
producer who knows how to 
showcase her talent to both their 
advantage. Very nice work. 


— By Barry Hammond 


Bob Carpenter 

Eight Demos 1979 (Stony Plain Records) 
Kate and Anna Mc- 
Garricle 

Odditties (Querbeservice) 

Some of Canada’s best music 
takes a lot of time to get out to 
the public. These two albums 
were both recorded many years 
ago, and easily stand the test 
of time. 

Bob Carpenter, who died in 
1995, was never famous or suc- 
cessful, but he was revered by 
many in the folk scene for his 
songwriting. Tom Rush, Billy 
Joe Shaver, Brent Titcombe and 
Valdy, among others, recorded 
his songs. He only released one 
album in his life, and although 
it had a hot-shot producer in 
Brian Ahearn and top musicians 
like Lowell George, it never 
sold a lot of copies. 


This group of demos, avail- 
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able only by digital download 
on Stony Plain Records, has 
sat in a Vancouver record- 
ing studio for 30 years. The 
production is spare, but this is a 
great reminder of what a great 
songwriter Carpenter was. 
With his rough, bluesy voice, 
he comes up with lines I wish | 
could have written, such as “/ 
believe in the light but I might 
be some time on the shady 
side.” It probably won’t sell a 
lot of downloads, but Holger 
Petersen deserves a heap of 
praise for rescuing this treasure. 
Meanwhile, another dozen 
tunes have been rescued, 
this time by Anna McGar- 
ricle a year after Kate’s death. 
Recorded between 1973 and 
1990, these tunes were mined 
from piles of analogue and 
digital tapes, a project the 


sisters meant to do earlier but 
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somehow never got done. 
This collection of originals, 
French folksongs and Civil 
War songs never made it onto 
McGarricle albums for various 
reasons, but they’re all keepers. 
There’s a hitherto unreleased 
version of the Log Driver's 
Waltz, and a song to baby Mar- 
tha Wainwright called Lullaby 


fora Doll. 


I hadn’t listened to the Mc- 
Garricles for a couple of years, 
and I was again blown away by 
the unique harmonies, melody 
and the utter timelessness of 
their music. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Charlie Musselwhite 
The Well (Alligator) 

Honesty has never sounded 
so good as Charlie Musselwhite 
returns to the Alligator fold for 
his 30th release. Like always, 
so much of what he does results 
from his chemistry with his fel- 
low players and The Well dips 
into the easy-going blues that 
celebrate Musselwhite’s true 
Delta roots. The comfort factor 
is set to 11 as the world-weary 
harp master does a mind meld 
with players including guitar- 
ist Dave Gonzales (Hacienda 
Brothers), bassist John Bazz 
(Blasters) and drummer Ste- 
phen Hodges (Tom Waits). 

For the first time ever, The 
Well features 13 Musselwhite 
originals (save one co-write) 
for the very first time, resulting 
in a distinctly autobiographical 


aura as each song represents 


Charlie Musselwhite 


one aspect or another from the 
well-lived man’s 67 years, as 
outlined in his liner notes. From 
the satisfying Rambler's Blues, 
as pertinent a job description as 
exists, to the title track, where 
a natural disaster serves to help 
him kick drinking, Musselwhite 
tells it like it is, a Walt Whit- 
man for our times. 

From skin-tight instrumentals 
like Sonny Payne Special to 
the bittersweet Sad & Beauti- 


ful World—a duet with Mavis 


Staples — finds Musselwhite 
reveling in his natural element. 
Any rough edges found here 
are instantly dressed up in the 
warm embrace of Mussel- 
white’s deep-dish harp tones 
that embellish each homegrown 
song. His harp solo on Where 
Highway 61 Runs could, alone, 
make your day. 

In full control of his strengths, 
Musselwhite shares the forces 
that have shaped his life like 
the pages of an intimate diary. 
Joy meets sadness. Death signi- 
fies life. Heartache begets love. 
Musselwhite’s world-weary 
perspective reveals a love for 
life that can only come from 
someone comfortable in their 
own skin and willing to share 
the recipe. A raw, intimate blues 
portrait in the first person. 

— By Eric Thom 


Eileen McGann 
Pocketful of Rhymes (Dragonwing Music) 
Pocketful of Rhymes is Eileen 


McGann’s seventh solo studio 


album. It is made up of Irish 
and Scottish traditionals and 
her own originals. She has a 
clear, bright, soprano voice but 
I just don’t think she is really 
cut out to be a singer of folk- 
songs. Hymns? Maybe. New 
age music? Possibly. Ethereal 
songs about unicorns? Prob- 
ably. Murder ballads —like the 
seven-minute version of Bonnie 
Banks of Fordie included here? 
Not for my money. Everything 
is very pleasant and very pretty, 
but when it is really needed, 
there’s not a trace of grit to be 
found. 

McGann is a popular and 
successful performer both in 
Canada and in the U.K. and 
has a large and appreciative 
audience, which I am sure will 
welcome this release. Sadly, I 
am not one of them. 


— By Tim Readman 


Kate Rusby 
Make the Light (Pure Records) 

A friend who has tried to 
make some headway in the 
English folk scene speaks of 
how anal those who run the 
clubs are about The Tradition. 
That is a firmly circumscribed 


area that a folksinger can 
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travel to be considered “folk,” 
which usually means 20-verse 
songs about highwaymen and 
laying with the village lass in 

a thatched-roof hut. [Hmmm ... 
methinks somebody ought to get 
out and about more ... the Ed] 

Kate Rusby has moved in 
this circle since the late ’90s, 
mainly sticking to the tradition, 
but this time she has released a 
disc of her own songs. Though 
these are all new songs, there is 
little in the way of experimenta- 
tion. The opening track, The 
Wishing Wife, whose ne’ er-do- 
well husband “was as spoilt 
as the cat that got the cream” 
gets her wish in the end when 
he turns into a ... I won't give 
away the ending. And like 
many of the maidens of old, she 
lies in Green Fields, waiting for 
her friend the moon. 

There are modern themes 
here, too, such as doubts about 
politicians and the church, dealt 
with in a subtle fashion. Most 
of all, Rusby writes gorgeous 
melodies, and her slightly hus- 
ky, Yorkshire-accented voice is 
one I could listen to all day. 

— By Mike Sadava 


James Cotton 
Giant (Alligator) 

When James Cotton was in his 
prime, he’d single-handedly con- 
vert more rock fans to the blues 
than anyone could—pummelling 
full houses with sweat-drenched, 
unbridled energy and lung power 
that could stop a train. 


If memory serves, that was 


James Cotton 
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around °76. The Sonny Boy 
Williamson-trained, Muddy 
Waters-worn harp god was 
flattened by throat cancer and 
surgery around °96 and some 
of his steam was summarily 
diffused. What damaged his 
vocal power hasn’t hampered 
his harp abilities and Gi- 
ant—acknowledging his place 
in blues history as harpist to 
the greats —is one of his most 
energetic outings in a very long 
time, adding credence to the 
title. Mr. Superharp, at age 75, 
admittedly relies on his Chi- 
cago-styled band to fill in most 
of the spaces: guitarist Slam Al- 
len handles vocal duties while 
Tom Holland supplies guitar, 
while two members of the Neal 
dynasty supply bass (Noel) and 
drums (Kenny Jr.) accordingly. 
The band is Chicago-tight 
and, relieved of the pressures of 


front and centre, Cotton is free 


to blast the reeds right out of 
his instrument. No new ground 
is broken here—the band visits 
covers and new tunes alike, 
blending new with old. Yet 
songs like Heard You're Get- 
ting Married demonstrate no 
loss of lung power while Allen 
delivers convincing vocals as 
the double-Neal rhythm section 
underlines the importance of 
their role. Muddy’s Sad Sad 
Day benefits from stinging gui- 
tar while Allen’s vocal on How 
Blue Can You Get? mirrors 
B.B.’s quite closely. Cotton’s 
own With the Quickness breaks 
into a chaotic, harp-driven 
sprint while Ivory Joe Hunter’s 
Since I Met You Baby provides 
Allen with a vehicle that fits 
like a glove. 

He saves the toe-curling harp 
for the last track, Blues For 
Koko, a heartfelt tribute to the 
fallen Queen, proving that 75 
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may not be as old as we think. 
This old dog has a bagful of 
tricks with enough of his leg- 
endary stamina to tower over 
all comers. 


— By Eric Thom 


A.L. Lloyd 
An Evening with A.L. Lloyd (Fellsid 
Recordings) 

English sheep shearer, 
seafarer, folksinger, folksong 
collector, professional folklor- 
ist, Marxist, mover and shaker 
in the folk music revival of the 
1950s and °60s, and founder 
of Topic Records—A.L. Lloyd 
was a force to be reckoned 
with. His essence is captured 
in this live, unaccompanied 


performance, recorded in a 


folk club in Runcorn, Cheshire, 


England, in 1972. His easygo- 
ing charm and vast knowledge 
of folk music is effortlessly 


communicated as he moves 


from humorous shaggy dog 
stories to brutal murder bal- 
lads; from whimsical ditties 

to rousing sea shanties. An 
Evening with...is compelling 
from start to finish, and an 
education for anyone who has 
never witnessed the appeal of a 
true folksinger in all his or her 
unadorned glory. In the curricu- 
lum of British folk music, this 
is compulsory listening! 


— By Tim Readman 


Jen Lane 
For The Night (Sask Music) 

There’s a winsomeness to Jen 
Lane’s album For The Night. 
It must be the endless Prairie 
skies that give her musicality 
a sense of vast, expansiveness. 
Her soft vocals echo Prince 
Edward Island’s Catherine 
MacLellan, while her sombre 
subject matter is meant for a 


lazy Sunday afternoon. 
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For those who take a chance, 
Feeling Crazy is for those bold 
enough to dare. With the pas- 
sage of time comes reflection 
and melancholy, Sad Sad Song 
laments the days when all you 
can do is stay in bed, tucked 
into yourself. Earthquake 
shakes things up, while End of 
the Line is for those who run 
out of road. The album’s title 
closing track, For The Night, 
is the strongest song on the al- 
bum, the little number mean for 
two lovers who sleep beneath 
the stars and find awe in the sky 
above. 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


J.W. Jones 
Midnight Memphis Sun (Ruf Records) 

The ever-youthful J.W. Jones 
has compressed a lifetime’s 
worth of musical mileage into 
his 30 years and his guitar 
playing has always deserved a 
larger audience. With his sixth 
release, and first on Ruf, he’s 
got the attention of more people 
and, as is his way, he’s cherry- 
picked another Who’s Who to 
guest on this important outing: 
Hubert Sumlin, Charlie Mus- 
selwhite and Larry Taylor drop 
by, lending support and upping 
the musical ante. 

Recorded at Memphis’ Sun 
Studios and in the nation’s 
capital, Jones contributes eight 
originals with covers of Lowell 
Fulson’s Love Grows Cold, 
Sonny & Brownie’s Burnt 
Child and Jimmy Reed’s / 
Don't Go For That. The good 
news is his songwriting and 
arrangements have always been 
his second-strongest suit behind 
his well-heeled guitar playing. 
The bad news is his vocals 
attempt to carry more than their 
share of the load. 

The album’s high points 
are the last two tracks, the 
sturdy Howlin’ with Hubert and 
Games —both hitting hard with 
Sumlin’s influence. Born Oper- 


ator, another original featuring 
Sumlin, delivers a great groove, 
Jones’s vocals loosening up as 
he feels it in his bones. This, 
thankfully, more than offsets 

an ill-advised cover of Bryan 
Adams’s pop classic Cuts Like 
A Knife, redefining it in a blues 
context, but none too convinc- 


ingly. Jones’s Kissin’ in Mem- 


phis provides an impromptu his- 


tory lesson, augmented by Jesse 
Whitley’s organ, Musselwhite’s 
harp and always-impressive 
guitar, yet the unsettling vocals 
steal its thunder. 

Mean Streak, too, serves up 
tough, slinky guitar yet Jones 
couldn’t sound mean if he 
had to—and he does. The big 
arrangement behind Fulson’s 
Love Grows Cold alleviates the 
pressure with its horns and high 


energy, allowing Jones to turn 


in a more convincing vocal, yet, 


all in all, his strengths are more 
significant in his tradition- 
bound writing and head-turning 
guitar-playing. Still, a powerful 
debut for Ruf and Jones’s age 
his ace in the hole. 

— By Eric Thom 


Pete Coe 
Backbone (Backshift Music) 

It’s hard to beat Colin Irwin’s 
description of England’s Pete 
Coe: “Singer, songwriter, 
melodeon, banjo, dulcimer and 
bouzouki player, bandleader, 
arranger, broadcaster, dance 
caller, teacher, step dancer, en- 
trepreneur, folk club organizer, 
record label boss, sallow-faced 
wit, raconteur and all-round 
good guy.” Now you’ve been 
introduced, here’s a CD made 
up of tracks from two LPs he 
released in the 1980s, /t’s A 
Mean Old Scene and A Right 
Song and Dance. They show 
off Pete’s celebrated versatility 
to good effect, on a selection 
of mainly traditional songs and 
dance tunes. There are a few 
tracks you’ll have heard before, 
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such as Byker Hill and Cruel 
Mother, interspersed with less 
covered ones like Sheffield 
Apprentice, all delivered with 
life and personality by Coe and 
an array of most able backing 
musicians. It’s worth having 
a listen to this offering from 
Blighty’s folk renaissance man. 
— By Tim Readman 


Teddy Thompson 
Bella (Universal Music) 

Teddy Thompson, a British 
folk and rock musician and son 
of folk-rock musicians Richard 
and Linda Thompson, has re- 
leased his fifth album, Bella. 

Bella is produced by David 
Kahne, who has produced such 
notables as Paul McCartney, 


Regina Spector and The Strokes. 


Bella is a solid album with 
strong tracks that glide effort- 
lessly between rock and folk, 
with smatterings of beautiful 
orchestral arrangements. Bella 
begins with Looking for a Girl, 
a lively rock piece and a some- 
what tongue in cheek male an- 
them that tries to answer the age 
old question of the qualities to 
look for in the perfect woman. 
Thompson’s writing is solid 
and the instrumentation exqui- 
site. His vocals are smooth, 
almost Orbison like, and even 
more so when accompanied by 


Jenni Muldaur on Tell Me What 
You Want, a true love song, 
while Gotta Have Someone is 
a fantastic closing message to a 
wonderful album. 

— By Phil Harries 


Andrew Cronshaw 
The Great Dark Water (Trapeze) 
Andrew Cronshaw is a unique 
voice in folk, a man deeply 
rooted in the traditional music 
of England, Scotland and Fin- 
land, yet who frequently shows 
up in more ostensibly explor- 
atory settings with the likes of 
Scott Walker, B.J. Cole, and 
Natacha Atlas. I say ostensibly 
because Mr. Cronshaw’s most- 
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recent recordings are pretty far 
from easy listening themselves, 
despite taking their inspiration 
primarily from traditional songs 
and tunes. 

This reissue of The Great 
Dark Water (from 1982) will go 
some way towards explaining 
his transition from traditionalist 
to innovator, particularly for 
those of us only familiar with 
his last few records. It starts out 
serenely enough with The Voice 
of Silence, played by Cronshaw 
on whistle and Ric Sanders on 
violin. This is followed by a 
suitably restrained version of 
The Wexford Carol with Cron- 
shaw on zither and Sanders 
again on violin. 

But then that wonderful 
Cronshaw weirdness creeps in: 
there’s something of a Chinese 
classical air to Andro and His 
Cutty Gun and by the time we 
get to Fingal’s Cave (with its 
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opening drum solo) you’d think 
you were listening to some 
mid-’80s folk punk (Boiled in 
Lead anyone?) 

The liner notes suggest 
that The Great Dark Water is 
something of a landmark in the 
genre and you can certainly see 
why —it holds up very well 30 
years down the road and is still 
more adventurous than 9/10 of 
what passes for “progressive” 
in any modern genre you might 
care to mention. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Jason Fowler 
Lumens of Light (Independent) 

There’s a pleasing stylistic 
gamut that Jason Fowler runs 
through on his latest album, 
one that shows off both his at 
times understated guitar work (/ 
Could Die Here), knack for ob- 
servational lyrics (Now There’s 


You) and general attention to 
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song craft throughout. 
Topped with a weathered 
voice that sounds at times like 
a mix between Bruce Cockburn 
and Mark Knopfler, the songs 
on Lumens of Light are low 
key, pensive and full of nice 
touches, like the pedal steel on 
It’s Coming Again, or Hugh 
Marsh’s violin on the title track. 
Country-folk unhurried and 
steeped in reverie, but hooked 
in such a way that you'll always 
come back. 
— By Tom Murray 


Krista Hartman 
Nostalgia (Hartman Productions) 

It can’t hurt to have Ron 
Sexsmith, Chris Bartos and 
Luke Doucet’s names on your 
album liner notes. Calgary’s 
Krista Hartman has a strong 
songwriting sensibility and a 
keen ear for talent. Her duet, 
Broken In Two, with Sex- 


smith relays a heavy heart and 
nostalgia-soaked sentiments. 
Doucet’s stellar guitar work 
shines throughout. China is 

for anyone who every thought 
running away could mend that 
ache in their chest. The horn 
arrangements on Dreams soar 
with brassy boldness and Hart- 
man gets carried away with her 
romantic imagination, while the 
stripped down Dreams Reprise 
is quiet and vulnerable. 

What You Need takes a darker 
tone with Doucet’s signature 
guitar, and the track reveals a 
more daring songstress. Kick 
up your heels with Johnny 
a.k.a. Bing Hall, a cautionary 
tale in a Western style. With 
Christina Martin-esque vocals, 
Man Like Jesus Christ is the 
album’s most daring track, 
seeing Hartman asking for what 
she needs. 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 
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Woodland Telegraph 
From the Fields (independent) 

On Jan. 27, 2011, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture de- 
regulated genetically engineered 
alfalfa, clearing the way for 
Monsanto and other biotech 
corporations to infiltrate the 
realm of alfalfa production the 
way they did with corn and soy- 
beans. The development comes 
too late to make it a topic on 
the new album by Lethbridge’s 
Woodland Telegraph, though it’s 


still possible it will make it into 


the lyrics of a subsequent album. 


Little Seed Rising does cast in 
song the plight of Saskatchewan 
farmer Percy Shmeiser, whose 
battles with Monsanto over GE 
corn contaminating his crops 
made headlines, and exemplifies 
the band’s earnestly agrarian 
outlook. 

Sparkling, energetic, some- 
times breath-taking acoustic ar- 
rangements underpin frontman/ 
lyricist Matthew Lovegrove’s 
paeans to the pleasures of 
rural livin’, and the occasional 
pitchiness of the group vocals 
adds as much to the homespun 
quality of the product as the 
painting of grain elevators on 
the hand-stitched paper cover. 
Like good Farmer Shmeiser’s 
travails, From the Fields is an 
honest counterbalance to the 
infiltration of roots music by 
corporate influence, even if 
such efforts will likely never 
stem the tide of insidiously 


slick professionalism. It is, after 


all, only an indie folk CD. 
— By Scott Lingley 


De Temps Antan 
Les habits de papier (L-Abe) 

The individual members of 
De Temps Antan, Eric Beaudry, 
André Brunet and Pierre-Luc 
Dupuis, are veterans of a 
host of trad Quebecois bands 
(including the granddaddy of 
them all, La Bottine Souriante) 
and if you have even the tiniest 


sense of their history then the 
incredible musicianship on 
display here will come as no 
surprise. What perhaps does 
come as a surprise is that after 
sO many years in “the biz” they 
can produce such a wonderfully 
fresh and buoyant recording. 

Les habits de papier positive- 
ly crackles with good feeling 
and energy. And there’s really 
no point in me talking about 
highlights or anything else as 
it’s all so damn good. If your 
listening tends at all towards 
the traditional then you owe 
it to yourself to check out De 
Temps Antan. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Shemekia Copeland 
Deluxe Edition (Alligator) 

Proof that the fruit doesn’t fall 
far from the tree, the daughter 
of the late blues giant Johnny 
Copeland has quickly etched 
out a voice all her own—and 
hasn’t stop evolving. A snap- 
shot of her formative Alligator 
years, she packs plenty of fire 
and brimstone —and street-wise 
funk —into her powerhouse 
material but shines brightest 
when she tones things down as 
she does on Don’t Whisper and 
Dad’s own Ghetto Child. The 
best of both worlds are here but 
skip forward to Telarc’s Never 
Going Back as she refines her 
approach tenfold to longer-last- 
ing effect. 

— By Eric Thom 
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Various artists 

The Music Inside: A Collaboration 
Dedicated to Waylon Jennings, Vol. | (of 
3) (Big Machine Label Group) 

Long before alt-country, roots 
or Americana music was identi- 
fied, country music’s original 
outlaw made recordings that fit 
all of those tags. Waylon Jen- 
nings didn’t fit with the Nash- 
ville sound in the late *60s and 
*70s so he left town, and with 
some legendary buddies created 
the Outlaw movement. 

The Music Inside should re- 
flect that edge, but it is a mixed 
bag of shining moments and 
country tedium. Good Hearted 
Woman gets an honest treatment 
from Sunny Sweeny and Jen- 
nings’ widow Jessi Colter that 
will get country fans two-step- 
ping around the coffee machine. 

Kris Kristofferson’s vocals 


are showing some mileage but 
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Waylon Jennings 


paired with the glory of Patty 
Griffin, Rose In Paradise has 
never sounded better. 


The label gave country 


megastars Alabama the lead 
single Are You Sure Hank 
Done It This Way. If you hated 
Alabama in the *90s, you won't 
like this. 

Just To Satisfy You doesn’t 
satisfy. The tempo just doesn’t 
work for John Hiatt and the 
attempt to create a duet with 
the recording of Jennings is 
a disappointment. Jennings’ 
son, Shooter Jennings, does his 
old man proud on Belle of the 
Ball but offerings from Trace 
Adkins and Jamey Johnson feel 
uninspired. 

Waylon Jennings is one of 
the great stories in music. Do a 
little reading while you listen to 
this. The songs will mean more 
that way. 

— By Ruth Blakely 


Popa Chubby 
The Essential Popa Chubby (Blind Pig) 
Ted Horowitz released his 
first album in °94 and this disc 
summarizes Chubbdom from 
2000 to 2010. Criminally over- 
looked, the Chubster cranks 
out aggressive electric blues 
with enough tender moments 
to offset his WWE appearance. 


A rock baby with a punk edge, 


he occasionally experiments 
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Olenka and the Autumn Lovers 


with hip-hop and rap, belying 
his New York City roots. But 
he’s also capable of surpris- 
ingly soulful moments— always 
incorporating his signature 
seething leads. 


— By Eric Thom 


Shuyler Jansen 


Voice of the Lake (Scratch Records) 


Full disclosure time: I played 
music with Shuyler Jansen for 
most of a decade, and while 
you could argue that should 
disqualify me from comment- 
ing on his new album, the third 
under his own name, I would 
argue that I’ve had a better- 
than-average chance to observe 
the evolution of the Edmonton- 
born, Saskatoon-based singer- 
songwriter-autodidact. 

Ambitious is a pale adjec- 


tive for his discography to 


date—Jansen’s writing and 
arranging have long strived 

for the heights attained by his 
genre-spanning top-drawer in- 
fluences—and Voice of the Lake 
is no different, drenching a slate 
of 10 originals in gorgeous, 
fathoms-deep musical layers 
expedited by a starry (in the 
Canadian indie music sense) 
supporting cast that includes 
the New Pornographers’ John 
Collins and Neko Case/Calexi- 
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co conspirator Paul Rigby. 
Songs like /f It’s Meant To Be 
and Falcons Wing exemplify 
the melding of Jansen’s inspired 
songcraft with sophisticated 
arrangements embroidered with 
shimmering, moodily melodic 
interpolations of guitar, key- 
board, strings and keys, even 
as they flaunt the aggravatingly 
random use of apostrophes 
endemic to the lyric sheet. He 
might moan, “Where has my 
vision gone?” on the album’s 
opening track, but it’s manifest 
throughout that Jansen’s vision 
isn’t just intact—it matures 
with every trip to the studio. 


— By Scott Lingley 


Sean McCann 
Son of a Sailor (Sonic Records) 

After 18 years with Great 
Big Sea, the Newfoundland 
band that remains his bread and 
butter, Séan McCann steps out 
of their shadow and puts the 
spotlight on his own songwrit- 
ing and singing. 

Although he has recruited his 
GBS bandmates to back him 
up, including Alan Doyle, who 
helps co-produce, this is no 
carbon copy of GBS. There’s a 
much softer, subtle approach to 
Son of a Sailor than the some- 


times sledgehammer use of his 
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long-standing colleagues. 

McCann has a raspy character 
of a voice, a bit like Toronto’s 
Corin Raymond. His songwrit- 
ing, while still influenced by 
his Newfoundlander’s love of 
the sea, avoids the clichés that 
sometimes accompany that 
feeling. And he writes good 
road songs, with lines such as: 
“The highway is a hammer and 
I’m arusty nail.” 

This is still a side project for 
McCann, who is spending time 
with other songwriters such as 
Joel Plaskett and Paul Hyde in 
between GBS tours. But as he 
notes on his website: “I feel 


like I am at the beginning of 


Séan McCann 


something.....something very 
exciting.” Indeed he is. 
— By Mike Sadava 


Olenka and the Au- 
tumn Lovers 
And Now We Sing (Oh!) 

With the appearance of cello, 
violin, accordion, trumpet, 
saxophone, lap steel, mando- 
lin and glockenspiel, Olenka 
and the Autumn Lovers are 
a sophisticated troupe of 
exceptional musicians. While 
musically diverse, it’s Olenka’s 
deep, confessional and literary 
songwriting conjuring up mem- 
ories of Communist Poland, 
social injustice and her outcast 
relationship to both Poland and 
Canada that truly set her apart. 

East End and it’s warm violin 
and tinkering piano conjure 
up nights by the fire, while the 
horn section gives the song 
wings. Motel Blues swells with 
heartache, lonely stretches of 
road and the painstaking part 
of being human. Mary’s Song 
echoes traditional East Coast 
style folk songwriting. By far 
the album’s finest song, Shame 
combines the sweet and the sin- 
ister; the song just soars. Louise 
of Littleville could be a kitchen 
party classic, while the album 
closes with Sweet Little Road, 
a darling track best heard while 
moving in a car, bus or train 
watching the scenery pass by. 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Various Artists 
AfroCubism (World Circuit) 

Like a story where you get to 
choose the ending - what if I'd 
married the other guy? what if 
I'd taken that great job in She- 
boygan? - this is the alternate 
ending to the story previously 
known as the Buena Vista So- 
cial Club. Derailed by mysteri- 
ous last-minute visa glitches, 
producer Nick Gold’s original 
idea had been something like 
this: ‘What if some great musi- 


cians from Mali met a great 
bunch of Cuban musicians in a 
great recording studio?’ 

Well, with the recording of 
AfroCubism, I guess we now 
know. Fourteen years after the 
accidental Buena Vista, the 
originally planned recording 
takes place and the resulting Af- 
roCubism enters with a welter 
of expectations. We’ve heard a 
lot of music in the intervening 
years, and especially a lot of 
music from Mali, so AfroCub- 
ism can’t take us by surprise in 
the way that Buena Vista did. 

What does result is a substan- 
tial album, full of good music. 
There’s lots going on and the 
currents that flow between 
the musicians are warm and 
cordial. The album opens with 
Mali Cuba, where each musi- 
cian introduces themselves. The 
more familiar you are with the 
cast of characters, the more you 
enjoy each member’s entrance. 
Ah, there’s Eliades, oh, there’s 
Toumani, that’s different. Ooh, 
Djelimady brings electricity. 
It’s all very sweet, with that 
Cuban sense of order, like a 
tropical music box. 

The Cubans and the Malians 
both contribute repertoire. Two 


of Cuba’s great songwriters are 


represented. La Culebra, at- 


AfroCubism 


tributed to Beny More, is an in- 
triguing blend of Santeria chant 
and son montuno. Al Vaiven de 
Mi Carreta is a Cuban chestnut. 
Original Buena Vista invitee 
Eliades Ochoa had sung this 
song with its composer Nico 
Saquito back in 1982. The 
sweat-drenched lament of the 
working man is echoed, Malian 
style, by the extraordinary 
voice of Kasse Made Diabate, 
who has worked with many 
Cuban-trained musicians from 
the glory days of the Cold War, 
when Africans were given 
scholarships to study in Cuba. 

One of the Malian contribu- 
tions is Jarabi, a song about the 
passion of love, which will be fa- 
miliar to westerners from record- 
ings we’ve heard by Ketama, Ali 
Farka Toure, and others. 

This intuitive blend of African 
and Cuban music extends to ace 
guitarist Djelimady Tounkara as 
well, who, along with his entire 
generation, heard plenty of Cu- 
ban recordings in Africa while 
he was growing up. It’s not re- 
ally a surprise that these musi- 
cal traditions blend so naturally. 
They reverberate from the same 
source, West Africa, and this 
project gives musicians a long 
awaited chance to meet. 

-By Lark Clark 


David Francey 
Late Edition (Laker Music) 

OK- a new David Francey 
CD arrived. And again I wish I 
hadn’t heard any of his previous 
eight releases ... just so I could 
relive the wondrous surprise 
and pleasure of hearing him 
for the first time and instantly 
knowing he had claimed a place 
among the best of Canadian 
song-writers. 

Francey has constantly and 
consistently delivered superior 
work with each release. This 
one is no exception — a terrific 
collection of great songs. On 
Late Edition he once again 
joins forces with Kieran Kane 
and Fats Kaplan along with 
guitarist Richard Bennett and 
Lucas Kane on drums in a re- 
cording done live off the studio 
floor in Nashville. 

What we get from his experi- 
ence in Tennessee is a lovely, 
melancholy-tinged, sparse, and 
no frills (in the best meaning 
of the phrase) recording that 
envelopes you in it’s gentle 
arms and never let’s go from 
start to finish. 

From the hauntingly beautiful 
a cappella opening song Bor- 
derlands, through the liltingly 
deceiving Pretty Jackals, to the 


gentle yet chilling closing New 


David Francey 


Jerusalem, lovely song follows 
lovely song and slowly turns 
into a gratifying time really 
well spent. Late Edition is like 
a perfect evening, passing the 
time with a good old friend and 
a few glasses of a fine single 
malt, discussing love, the latest 
news, and life in general. 
David Francey rarely disap- 
points with his song writing 
decisions and this disc is no 
exception — it’s a corker. 


—By les siemieniuk 


Tanya Davis 
Clocks And Hearts Keep Going (Wordy Music) 

Tanya Davis has a tender 
heart and isn’t afraid to show 
it. Please Bless is a sweet little 
hand-clappin’ diddy about 
goodness, religion and hope. 
When the L word (love) seems 
too loaded, why not sing “Tra- 
La-La’’? 

Producer Jim Bryson’s signa- 
ture take shines throughout the 
album. Eulogy for You and Me 
is a Classic, a poetic, dance- 
able number for mourning, 
heartbreak and new beginnings. 
Davis trusts all frosts melt with 
Sad Secrets. Don't Bury Me is 
for anyone who knows where 
they want their bones to rest. 
Universal themes of longing, 
love and loss are explored, 
although it’s One Room that 
unites us all in one home, 
one city, one province and 


one country. Sweep the Dust 
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The Decemberists 


brushes off heavy hearts, while 
the Noah’s arc-like call to arms 
lullaby Fauna should rouse in- 
ner animals and bring them out 
of the woodwork to frolic and 
wander. 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


The Decembrists 
The King Is Dead (Capitol) 

I don’t usually read other 
reviews of CD’s I’ve been sent, 
but it’s been hard to avoid this 
time round, given the amount 
of press that has been gener- 
ated by The King is Dead. It’s a 
complete 180 degree turn from 
their last effort the conceptual, 
opera-like The Hazards of Love. 

It’s astonishing the opinions 
and emotions the Decembrists’ 
body of work elicits from 
reviewers. Called everything 
from pretentious wankers to 
folk geniuses. They are loved 
and hated, admired and made 
fun of, revered and loathed. 

Surely that’s reason enough 
to explore all their works and 
form your own opinion? I fall 
squarely into the admiration 
category. Colin Meloy may be 
the most important “folk mu- 


sic” voice to appear in recent 
And what a voice it is. From 


the terrific opening track Don’t 


Carry It All, passing through 
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the Celtic tinged mining ballad 
Rox in the Box to the lovely 
final Gillian Welch/Meloy duet 
Dear Avery, there’s not a bum 
song in the bunch. Welch adds 
a lovely female counter-balance 
to Meloy’s voice in seven of 
the pieces and Peter Buck from 
REM fits in nicely on three. 
Meloy is a terrific songwriter 
with a gift of melody, tuneful- 
ness and musicality, laced with 
a vocabulary and gift for im- 
agery — we should all have and 
not be afraid to use — accom- 
panied by an imagination that 
encompasses the mystic and the 
mundane. Cue June Hymn: 
Hear the hymn to welcome in 
the day/Heralding a summer’s 
early sway/And all the bulbs all 
coming in, to begin/Thrushs’ 
bleeding battle with the wrens/ 
Disrupts my reverie again/Peg- 
ging clothing on the line/Train- 
ing jasmine how to vine/Up the 
arbor to your door, and more/ 
Standing on the landing with 
the war/ You shouldered all the 
night before/And once upon it/ 
The yellow bonnets/Garland all 
the line And you were waking/ 
And day was breaking A pano- 
ply of song And summer comes 
to Springville Hills/A barany of 
ivy in the trees, expanding out 


its empire by degrees/And all 


the branches burst a’ bloom, in . 


The King is Dead isa 
lovely, lovely piece of work 
and cements The Decembrists 
reputation as band that is worth 
following — you may not like 
their every musical turn but it'll 
always be an interesting ride. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Jane Eamon 
Caught In Time (Janey Girl Music) 

Experience counts. That ex- 
perience shows on every track 
of Jane Eamon’s latest disc. 
Reflecting a mix of gospel, 
blues, folk, Celtic, country and 
everything in between, this 
powerhouse singer/songwriter 
is a force to be reckoned with. 
She’s recorded three previous 
discs in the past few years — 
Real (2008), Deep Water 
(2006), and A Different Place 
(2004) —won five Okanagan 
Valley Music Awards and eight 
songwriting prizes, but this disc 
really feels like she’s just hit- 
ting her stride. 

The word that comes to mind 
is authority. Eamon has it in 
spades. From the opening track 
of Hotel Disgrace through 
Salvation for the Street and The 
Door Is Open to the closing 
track Under The Big Sky, you 
get the feeling this woman’s 
been around the block a few 
times. But every experience 


(good or bad) has been a learn- 
ing opportunity that she’s taken 
full advantage of and which 
has left her stronger and more 
talented. It shows up in every 
phrase she sings or chord she 
plays on guitar. Good, strong 
stuff! 

— By Barry Hammond 


Son of Dave 
Shake A Bone (Kartel) 

Few will recall Benjamin Dar- 
vill by name but you'd be hard- 
pressed to connect what he’s 
doing now from his time spent 
as a Crash Test Dummy. Decked 
out in *50s-style three-piece 
suits and fedora, he’s reinvented 
himself, if not the category, of 
solo blues by using his voice as 
a percussive instrument, loop- 
ing his harp with effects and 
supplementing his sound with 
an amplified stomp board. 

The results are oddly intoxi- 
cating as this human beat-box 
effect probes the essence of the 
blues utilizing shouts, groans, 
grunts, almost indecipherable 
lyrics and all manner of harp ef- 
fects set to a repetitive rhythm. 
He embraces the usual themes 
with a dark, threatening touch, 
not unlike a perverse uncle 
who’s strangely appealing for 
his life-of-the-party popularity. 

From rehab and vintage cars 
to 17-year-old girls and voo- 


doo, Son of Dave breathes fresh 


life into the world of blues, 
albeit a somewhat primeval 
world celebrating bad living, 
loose morals and foul breath. 
Tom Waits may have a distant 
cousin, if not the Devil himself. 
Songs like Broke-down Lincoln 
provide a grand example of Son 
of Dave’s talents. 

With an emotive voice that 
trips into falsetto and back, he 
demonstrates greater range as a 
singer while he opens an eye to 
the power of a single piano note 
and a hand clap. The title track 
provides a funky sample of his 
key technique while hearty, 
more-or-less instrumentals like 
Stiletto and Undertaker under- 
line this inventive musical style. 
You'll even find an R&B edge 
on Ain’t Nothin’ But The Blues. 

It doesn’t hurt that Shake A 
Bone has been produced by the 
mighty Steve Albini, adding 
further credibility to his fourth 
release. It’s a worthy addition 
to any open-minded blues fan’s 
library. 

— By Eric Thom 


Magnolia Buckskin 
Magnolia Buckskin (Rawlco Radio) 

Like The Wailin’ Jennys and 
Quartet before them, Magnolia 
Buckskin is a group of four 
singer-songwriters who got 
together to form a multi-tal- 
ented/multi-voiced group that’s 
stronger for the combination of 
their various talents. 

The group is Kathy Cook, 
Natasha Platt, Emily Triggs 
and Corry Ulan. From the liner 
notes, it looks like it may have 
originally been five. Marti 
Smith sings lead and writes 
three of the songs as well, 
including Magnolia Warbler, 
which seems to be where 
the group got its name from, 
though she’s not credited as a 
member on the group’s website. 

Whatever the story is, it 
doesn’t detract from the talent 
displayed on the disc. Re- 


corded at Glow Music Arts in 
Calgary by producer/engineer 
Craig Newnes, this is a great 
little disc full of fine songs, in 
interesting arrangements, sung 
by some pretty talented singers, 
played by some wonderful 
musicians. As fine a disc as I’ve 
heard this year. The ladies also 
collectively contribute artwork 
and photography to the disc. A 
wonderful project all round. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Roomful of Blues 
Hook, Line & Sinker (Alligator Records) 
The consummate party 
band, Roomful of Blues still 
swings—some 35 years on—in 
its signature way. No easy 
accomplishment when you’re 
as famous for the players who 
have left as you are for those 
who are up and coming but 
ROB seems to be a musical col- 
lege with a robust curriculum. 
The proof is in each new 
release and Hook, Line & 
Sinker proves there’s no need to 
fish for compliments. Original 
ROBer Rich Lataille still an- 
chors the sax class while Mark 
Early joins him on tenor and 
baritone with Doug Woolverton 
on trumpet. These guys punch 


out tight horn lines like few 
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Roomful of Blues 


others and shine on a wide 


range of cover tunes including 
the title track, the hard-swing- 
ing Ain't Nothing’ Happenin’ 
and a blistering instrumental, 
Gatemouth Brown’s Gate Walks 
To Board. 

Joining last year, lead vocal- 
ist Phil Pemberton makes a 
powerful addition, capable of 
soulful blasts of high-energy 
blues together with the vulner- 
ability required for more gentle 
encounters. His vocal on Kill 
Me hits paydirt and translates 
beautifully, regardless of pace. 

Guitarist Chris Vachon’s only 
crime is not giving us more. He 
shines on Don & Dewey’s Kill 
Me while leading the pack on 


the aforementioned hyper-blast 
instrumental, while drummer 
Ephraim Lowell and bassist 
John Turner batten down all 
hatches, forcing listeners to 
their feet. Travis Colby’s B3 
contribution to Come On Home 
is notable while his wild piano 
runs on Kill Me ably demon- 
strate his potential. All covers 
this time out, there’s not a stiff 
in sight. Undeniably hard- 
swinging fun and unmistakably 
ROB. Good luck keeping the 
shingles on. 

— By Eric Thom 


Leon Rosselson and 
Robb Johnson 
The Liberty Tree: A Celebration of the 
Life and Writings of Thomas Paine (PM 
Press/Trade Root Music) 
In which two of Britain’s 
most celebrated songwrit- 
ers collaborate in telling Tom 
Paine’s life story, using quota- 
tions from Paine’s writings, 
newspaper reports, letters 
and other documents from 
his times. They add their own 
songs into the mix, celebrating 
Paine’s philosophical ideas and 
showing why they are still per- 
tinent in this century. The radi- 
cal and sprawling nature of this 
double CD echoes the nature of 
the man it seeks to portray. 
And therein lies the rub. As 
an instructional medium and 
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a primer for those thirsty for 
knowledge of one of the 18th 
century’s greatest thinkers, this 


recording succeeds. Indeed, if 


your goal is to learn about Tom 
Paine, this is a very good place 
to start. It really falls down on 
the entertainment side, however. 
The lack of musicality makes it 
irksome to listen to, and by the 
second CD, I was quite tired of 
it. Worthy, but dull. 

— By Tim Readman 


Hayes Carll 
KMAG YOYO (& Other American 
Stories) (Universal Music) 

Texas troubadour Hayes Carll 
offers an eclectic mix of love 
lost ballads and catchy drunken 
cowboy songs on KMAG YOYO 
(& Other American Stories) —a 
portrayal of America in all its 
endearing absurdities. Carll can 
write amazing social commen- 
taries filled with bite and edge. 
And at other times, his songs 
are funny as hell, like Another 
Like You —a John Prine-like 
story of a lover’s conversation. 
Totally entertaining. 

— By Phil Harries 


Hey Rosetta! 
Seeds (Sonic Records) 

Since they first burst out of 
Newfoundland Hey Rosetta! 
have become Polaris Prize 
nominees, winners of numerous 
East Coast Music awards, and 
are constantly and positively 
praised for their live shows. 

And why not - You gotta’ love 
a band that has the imagination 
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to graft the violin, cello, piano, 
and thoughtful musings on life 
onto a garage band sensibility 
and deliver a unique musi- 
cal experience in a positively 
crowded and very healthy 
Canadian music scene. 

Seeds, their fourth full 
length album, continues the 
experimentation with sound 
and arrangement, grounded in a 
tight band sound, and delivers a 
collection of strong songs from 
songwriter Tim Baker. He and 
his band mates take us on a joy- 
ous ride picking up a collection 
of passengers along the way 
the likes of oboe, French horn, 
flute, and clarinet players and 
throat singers. It’s a lovely ride. 

Hey Rosetta! deserve all the 
attention and accolades they 
have garnered in their short 
career. 


—By les siemieniuk 


Various artists 
Atlantic Standards — Kitchen Party 
(Rhino/Warner Bros.) 

A predictable compilation, 
with a few wee gems. Great Big 
Sea do Mari-Mac ... 
Irish Descendants do Barrett's 


again. The 


Privateers ... again. The Barra 
MacNeils do Coaltown Road 

. again. Vishten’s Shediac 
Bridge, Samantha Robichaud’s 
Musical Preacher and espe- 
cially Chrissy Crowley’s The 
Chisholm Incident save the day. 
Come on, Warner Bros.— you 
can do better than this! 

— By Tim Readman 


Leonard Cohen 
Songs From The Road DVD (Sony Music) 


Songs From The Road is 
taken from the same tour with 
the same fabulous backing band 
as the other excellent Leonard 
Cohen DVD, Live In London 
(2009), is culled from so those 
expecting something different 
will be disappointed. Having 
said that, this DVD’s cuts are 
from a lot of different loca- 
tions around the world so it’s 
worth having it for the different 
venues, which all have their 
own flavour, apart from the 
London gig. 

One of the most spectacular 
locales is Ramat Gan Stadium 
in Tel Aviv, where Cohen is 
clearly worshipped, or the 
Coachella Music Festival in 
California with a very enthusi- 
astic audience, or even the John 
Labatt Centre in London, ON, 
where there’s something of a 
home-town crowd feel to the 
proceedings. 

Cohen is an artist with such a 
large body of work that there’s 
very little overlap between the 
two shows. Of the 12 songs 
featured on this DVD, only 
four previously appeared on 
the London disc and, of course, 
these versions are from differ- 
ent nights in different locations, 
Only two tracks are taken from 
the O2 arena where the first 


DVD was filmed and they’re 
Famous Blue Raincoat and 
That Don’t Make It Junk, which 
didn’t appear on the other disc. 

This one also has a short 
backstage feature with the 
various band members talking 
about the music, Cohen, and the 
tour. (There’s also an enclosed 
Fortune Teller Miracle Fish). If 
you’re a Cohen fan, you really 
can’t have too much Leonard, 
so you gotta get this one, too. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Bill Bourne 
For the Record DVD (Hired Gun Productions) 
The making of Bill Bourne’s 
new album (and group) Free 
Radio Dance Band is explored in 
this 72-minute documentary by 
Edmonton filmmaker Ben Babch- 
ishin. The mystery of songwriting 
is the thread that binds together 
some fascinating in-studio clips, 
like guitarist Pa Joe (from the 
African Guitar Summit) instruct- 
ing Chilean drummer Miguel 
Ferrer on rhythms from his home 
in Ghana, Pa Joe then supplying 
a slinky lead line while Bourne 
overlays a Delta blues lyric on top. 
Bourne’s appetite for fusion is 
vast, and he likes his music to 
reflect this, as well as his taste 
for multi-generational musi- 
cians; his son Pat (from rockers 
The Get Down) supplies much 
of the fire in these sessions, 


along with young bassist Moses 
Gregg (The Swiftys.) 


ys 


Leonard Cohen 


David Francey 


Bourne himself is a charis- 
matic figure, interested in the 
process as much as the result, 
propounding on his love of 
flamenco, analyzing his influ- 
ences, and it’s clear that he’s 
done a lot of thinking not only 
on the blues but also on the 
roots of the music itself. 

Babchishin keeps it from be- 
ing static talking-head sessions 
by following Bourne through 
places like alleyways as well 
as the usual studio shots, and 
trendily flips back and forth 
between colour and black and 
white, though it’s thankfully not 
terribly intrusive or showy. 

— By Tom Murray 


David Francey, Burn- 
ing Bright 
A Film By Tony Girardin 

There isn’t much high drama 
to be found in Tony Girardin’s 
47-minute meditation on the 
life and career of folksinger Da- 
vid Francey, but that’s apropos 
for a songwriter who reserves 
most of it for his music. 

A sly and witty observer 
when bantering off and onstage, 
Francey layers darker cadences 
in his lyrics, which run from 
observations on working-class 
life to quiet ruminations on 
love. The movie shows him at 
home with his wife and early 
manager Beth Girdler, on the 
road with his band, and reflect- 
ing on the manifold life experi- 
ences before his sudden rise to 


prominence in the music scene. 

His past as a construction 
worker is touched upon, as well 
as his background as a young 
immigrant from Scotland, and 
the incessant travelling he did 
as a young man across Canada. 

There’s shop talk with col- 
leagues like Jenny Whiteley, 
behind-the-scenes peeks at his 
band casually singing and play- 
ing before shows, and plenty 
of concert moments that show 
why he’s such an admired and 
loved performer. 

Most of all, you get a sense 
of the man’s obvious personal 
warmth and charisma; as one 


peer observes early on, he’s ex- 


actly who he is, on stage and off. 


— By Tom Murray 


lan Tyson 
Songs From The Gravel Road DVD 
(Pyramid Productions) 


As an introduction to Canadi- 


an singer/songwriter, lan Tyson, 


this isn’t a bad DVD. It covers 
most of the biographical facts: 
his birth in Victoria, BC, in 
1933, his early life, his partner- 
ship with Sylvia Fricker as the 
folk revival duo Ian & Sylvia, 
their breakup, his work in tele- 
vision with The Great Speckled 
Bird, how he tried Nashville, 


his exit from the music business 


into horse ranching, and his 
re-emergence in the 1980s as a 
cowboy singer. 

It also captures something 


of his importance in Canadian 


music history. Probably what 


it shows best is a sense of the 
people he’s worked with, hav- 
ing footage of him with such 
luminaries such as Corb Lund, 
Dave Wilcox, Gordon Light- 
foot, John Hiatt, and Rhonda 
Vincent, playing a good selec- 
tion of his most well-known 
songs, and a nice interview 
segment of Neil Young talking 
about Tyson’s importance. 
There’s even an interesting 
reunion with Evinia, the woman 
he wrote the song Four Strong 
Winds about. 

If I had a criticism, it would 
be that it’s too short, running 
around the 50-minute mark to 
make an hour-long TV show. 
Surely a man of Tyson’s stature 
deserves an hour and a half to 
two hours. That brevity means 
some things are left out, such 
as his second marriage and the 
son, Clay, he had with Sylvia, 
who is shown at around the age 
10 or 12 mark then disappears 
from the narrative. He must 
be grown up by now and I’ve 
read elsewhere he works in 
car racing. It makes it appear 
as though Tyson would rather 
gloss over certain areas of his 
life and not talk about them. It 
may be the brevity rather than 
purposeful omission, but it 
unbalances the story and makes 
it seem odd, especially when 
Tyson talks about the impor- 


tance of being truthful at one 


lan Tyson 
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point on screen. 

Still, until someone does a 
more thorough job, it’s the best 
we’ve got on the man. At least 
it gives the viewer a taste of 
what Tyson is like and pays 
homage to an important figure 
in music history, which is better 
than not having it at all. 


— By Barry Hammond 


lan Tyson 
This Is My Sky DVD (Pyramid Productions) 

If the preceding documentary 
got you interested in Ian Tyson, 
this concert DVD showcases 
his songs and the performance 
of them. Directed by Matt 
Embry, the same director who 
did the documentary, this DVD 
focuses on Tyson in concert 
setting, mostly taken from 
a performance at the Knox 
United Church in Calgary from 
2007, backed by Gordon Mat- 
thews and Gordon Maxwell, 
with assistance from some of 
the artists in the documentary: 
John Hiatt, Rhonda Vincent and 
the addition of Tom Russell. 

There’s also backstage and 
press conference footage from 
both the Edmonton and Calgary 
folk festivals (though not 
performances) and interviews 
(some overlap here) with the 
likes of Corb Lund, Geoff 
Muldaur, Holger Petersen and 
Stewart MacDougall. The foot- 
age is crisply and professional- 
ly filmed, the concert having a 
warm, earthy tone to it, as befits 
both its subject matter and its 
use on CBC. 

All the well-known gems are 
here. It does full justice to both 
the man’s songs and his perfor- 
mance of them. Again, the only 
criticism is the running time 
of about 50 minutes. The old 
show-biz saying is: “Always 
leave them wanting more,” and, 
fine as it is, this double package 
definitely does. This fan could 
use a larger dose. 


— By Barry Hammond 
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NORTHWEST PASSAGE 


Words and Music by Stan Rogers, Pro Canada, published 1981 by Fogarty’s Cove Music, Inc. 


At a concert in Calgary, we performed this song, and when we heard someone say “My God, he’s written a new national an- 
finished, there were a few seconds of silence, in which I clearly them!” Not quite what I had in mind, but not too far off, either. 


Chorus 


Ah for just one time I would take the North-west 


Pa-ssage To find the hand of Frank— lin reach—ing for the Beau-fort 


Sea— lra———cing one warm line through a land so wide and 


sa—vage And make a North-west Pa———ssage to the sea 


West-ward from _ the Da—vis_ Strait ‘tis—— there ‘twas said to lie The 
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sea route to the Or— ji——ent 


for— which so ma—ny died 


seek—ing gold and glo—ry leav-ing 


weath-ered bro—ken bones And a 


long for———got——ten lone——ly cairn 


Chorus: 

Ah, for just one time I would take the Northwest Passage, 

To find the hand of Franklin reaching for the Beaufort Sea, 
Tracing one warm line through a land so wide and savage, 
And make a Northwest Passage to the sea. 


Westward from the Davis Strait ‘tis there ‘twas said to lie, 
The sea route to the Orient for which so many died, 
Seeking gold and glory, leaving weathered, broken bones, 
And a long forgotten, lonely cairn of stones. ~ Chorus 


Three centuries thereafter I take passage overland, 

In the footsteps of brave Kelso*, where his ‘sea of flowers’ began, 
Watching cities rise before me, then behind me sink again, 

This tardiest explorer driving hard across the plain. ~ Chorus 


And through the night, behind the wheel, the mileage clicking West, 


I think upon Mackenzie, David Thompson and the rest 
Who cracked the mountain ramparts and did show a path for me, 
To race the roaring Fraser to the sea. ~ Chorus 


of stones 


How then am I so different from the first men through this way? 
Like them I left a settled life, I threw it all away, 

To seek a Northwest passage at the call of many men, 

To find there but the road back home again. ~ to Chorus as follows: 
Chorus: 


Ah, for just one time I would take the Northwest Passage, 
To find the hand of Franklin reaching for the Beaufort Sea, 
Tracing one warm line through a land so wide and savage, 
And make a Northwest Passage to the sea. 


Fifth (unpublished) verse 


And it will be P'll come again to loved ones left at home, 

Place the Journals on the mantel, bake the frost out of my bones; 
Leaving memories far behind me, only memories after all 

And hardships then, the hardest to recall. ~ Chorus 


*The name Kelso, for the explorer, is an error which Stan discovered 
after recording the song. The name of the explorer is Kelsey, of course. 


The Scottish folksinger Dick Gaughan once said that for every thousand 
songwriters you needed a thousand interpreters; otherwise, when the writ- 
er of the song dies, the song dies along with them. To cultivate an inter- 
est in performers covering quality folksongs, Penguin Eggs prints a score 
sheet written in a traditional style in each issue. Nobody did it better than 
Stan Rogers. Northwest Passage is the unshakeable proof. It’s possibly his 
greatest song. And it can be found on the wonderful The Very Best of Stan 
Rogers, released by Borealis Records. The arrangements and chords come 
from Stan’s songbook, Stan Rogers: Songs From Fogarty’s Cove, which is 
available from www.stanrogers.net. We print it here with the very kind and 
generous permission of Stan’s wife, Ariel. Furthermore, Ariel has provided 
us with an unpublished, until now, fifth verse. What an honour it is for 
Penguin Eggs to print such a piece of Canadian folk music history. Enjoy! 
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Les Charbonier de l’enfer 


Bouches a musique 


Les chanteurs a capella du groupe 
traditionnel quebécois Les Charbon- 
niers de l’enfer remanient avec au- 
rtoire sur leur dernier 
Fréquentations. Ils 


anson de Bertolt 


t 


par Veronique G.-Allard. 


‘inspiration principale des Char- 
‘ bonniers de l’enfer est tellement 

Bf ancrée dans le traditionnel qu'il 
est facile d’oublier leur créativité unique. 
Mise a part a l’église, les Québécois 
n’avaient pas l’habitude de faire des harmo- 
nies vocales. On chantait invariablement a 
l’unisson le refrain des nombreuses chan- 
sons a répondre, au moins jusqu’au revival 
folk des années 70. Il n’y avait certaine- 
ment pas de groupe a capella qui produi- 
sait un tel son avant qu’ André Marchand, 
Normand Miron, Michel Bordeleau, Jean- 
Claude Mirandette et Michel Faubert ne se 
rassemblent en 1995. 

Les cing musiciens ont beaucoup 
d’expérience et proviennent tous d’autres 
groupes, dont notamment La Bottine Sou- 
riante et Les Freres Labri. On jurerait que 
le son qu’ils ont créé appartient au paysage 
musical de leur patrie. Non seulement 


ont-ils gagné des prix pour les chansons 
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traditionnelles de quatre de leurs albums, 
mais en plus, par leur dernier album 
Nouvelles fréquentations, les Charbonniers 
innovent, prétant leurs riches harmonies a 
des chansons d’autres genres, turlutant et 
tapant ardemment du pied. 

«Nous aimons nous lancer des défis, dit 
André Marchand. A un moment donné, 
alors que nous cherchions quoi faire pour 
notre prochain album, Normand a suggéré 
d’explorer un répertoire plus moderne, in- 
spiré par les rencontres musicales que nous 
avons faites au cours des derniéres années. 
Nous avons enregistré un album avec un 
groupe de musique ancienne et travaillé en 
étroite collaboration avec Gilles Vigneault 
pendant un bon bout.» 

Vigneault, auteur-compositeur-interpréte 
de 82 ans, est un ic6ne de la culture québé- 
coise. Les Charbonniers ont arrangé pour 
leurs voix cing des chansons de son album 
Sacrée Rencontre pour aller les chanter avec 
lui en tournée. Apparemment, cela leur au- 
rait ouvert l’appétit, ils étaient préts a faire 
d’autres expérimentations du méme genre. 

«Nouvelles Fréquentations a néces- 
sité plus de travail qu’aucun autre de nos 
albums, fait remarquer Marchand. Nous 
savions quelles sources utiliser pour la 
musique traditionnelle, mais quand il est 
question de musique contemporaine, il 
n’y a pas de limite. Comment allions-nous 
décider d’essayer cette chanson-ci plutét 
que celle-la, par exemple? Alors, nous 


avons écouté plus de 500 chansons et si la 


chanson ne remportait pas au moins 4 voix 
sur 5, elle était écartée.» 

L’album fut terminé en un an et demi. 
«Ca nous a pris beaucoup de temps a faire 
les arrangements. Nous sommes tous des 
“désorganisés, compulsifs de musique” et 
en plus, nous explorions des chansons dont 
l’écriture était complétement différente 
de ce a quoi nous étions habitués. II n’est 
pas rare que nous chantions des chansons 
a répondre, mais il y avait seulement une 
chanson de ce type. II fallait qu’on “ha- 
bille” les chansons, qu’on soit capable de 
travailler a l’intérieur des mélodies. 

«Nous avons fait grand usage de la 
turlute et des notes basses tenues longue- 
ment (bourdon), et ce faisant, nous créons 
quelque chose de nouveau tout en utilisant 
les outils de la musique traditionnelle que 
nous possédons déja. Notre défi consistait a 
préserver la personnalité des Charbonniers 
de |’enfer tout en conservant l’esprit de la 
chanson originale dans notre reconstitution 
a capella.» 

Les Charbonniers de l’enfer ne niaisent 
pas a l’entrée de la mine. Ils descendent bien 
au fond et se mettent a l’ouvrage, qu’on 
l’exploite ce filon! L’album commence avec 
«Wagon», adaptation francaise de «Box- 
car» de Neil Young sur Chrome Dreams II 
[2007], ot se font entendre une podoryth- 
mie lente et un bourdon vocal qui révélent 
l’influence américaine. Les paroles sont 
brillamment traduites par Mirandette, un fan 
de Young depuis longtemps. Les harmonies 
vocales du refrain sont belles a couper le 
souffle, jamais maniérées ou trop écrites. 

Vient ensuite un autre mineral, saisissant : 
«Le Vent nous portera», du groupe de rock 
francais Noir Désir, a qui on donne un lift- 
ing fagon traditionnel québécois. Le quin- 
tette commence par une turlute, a laquelle 
se superpose le son doux d’un tapement de 
pieds puis se fait entendre la premiere voix 
qui chante fermement, s’accordant avec 
les paroles dures et fatalistes. Le résultat 
enflamme les coeurs et fonctionne éton- 
namment bien. 

«Je ne connaissais pas la chanson, avoue 
Marchand. «Je pense que c’est l’amoureuse 
de Normand qui nous |’a fait connaitre. 
L’arrangement original est complétement 
différent de ce que nous faisons. Apres 
avoir essayé différentes choses, nous avons 
découvert une partition pour fliite en mi- 
neur par Pitou Boudreault, figure légendaire 


originaire du Lac St-Jean, et nous l’avons 
utilisé pour la turlute. Soudainement, la 
lumiére s’est allumée», ajoute-t-il en riant. 

La chanson suivante, «O Marie» de 
Daniel Lanois, est un gospel d’église pure- 
ment a capella, sans tapement de pied pour 
garder le rythme, ot seuls les échos de leur 
Voix nous entrainent. Méme maniére de 
faire pour la quatriéme piéce «Cheminant 
a la ville», de Kate McGarrigle et Philippe 
Tartartcheff. «C’est Normand qui l’a pro- 
posée, mais nous aimons tous les albums 
que les soeurs McGarrigle Sisters ont fait 
en francais. Pendant que nous travaillions 
sur les arrangements de cette chanson, Katy 
est morte. C’est une chanson qui parle de 
départs et nous avons trouvé ¢a touchant de 
la chanter a ce moment-la. 

Il devrait étre clair maintenant que les 
Charbonniers sont allés bien au dela de 
leur culture et de leur zone de confort dans 
Nouvelles Fréquentations. Ils chantent en- 
tiérement en Innu dans «Nikana» de Florent 
Vollant, ils s’attaquent a Bertold Brecht et 
a Kurt Weill de la République de Weimar 
pour la coquine «Chansons des Toilettes», 
et pour finir l'album se termine sur une note 
fantaisiste avec «Je suis en prison main- 
tenant», un classique country de Jimmie 
Rodgers «/’m in the Jailhouse Now» qui 
sonne comme un vieux 78 tours. 

Néanmmoins, on sent trés bien la nature 
québécoise du produit. La magnifique inter- 
prétation de la chanson «Jours de plaine», 
du chanteur pop-rock Daniel Lavoie, res- 


sort du lot et impressionne par 
ses harmonies a 5 voix justes 
et une podorythmie légére et 
réguliére. Gilles Vigneault 

est absent de |’album, mais 

|’ auteur-compositeur-interpréte 
Félix Leclerc, autre ic6ne de 

la chanson québécoise ayant 
été popularisé avant Vigneault, 
prend la reléve avec son 
«Chant d’un patriote», inspiré 
par la rébellion de 1837. 

«Rien de tout cela ne signifie 
que nous voulons arréter de 
faire de la musique tradition- 
nelle, dit Marchand. C’est 
impossible, la musique tradi- 
tionnelle, c’est nous. Alors, il 
y ade trés fortes chances que 
notre prochain enregistrement 
soit traditionnel, mais vrai- 


ment, nous ne sommes siirs de rien. Nous 
avons appris du long processus de création 
Nouvelles Fréquentations que nous som- 
mes plus polyvalents que nous le pensions. 
Et aussi, que nous sommes encore capables 


de surprendre.» 


il 


Le quintette de musiciens ex- 
péerimentés québécois La Volée 
d’Castors vient de sortir Le retour, 
leur premier enregistrement en sept 
ans. Yves Bernard remarque une 
évolution subtile dans leur création, 
un changement d’atmosphere et de 
sensibilite. 


‘oe ept ans apres la parution «Mi- 

~~ gration», son dernier album 

WJ de matériel original, la Volée 
d’Castors récidive enfin avec «Le retour» 
qui marque la volonté du groupe de revenir 
dans le milieu québécois. Une atmosphére 
légéerement plus pop et des arrangements de 
cordes et de cuivres ponctuent la nouvelle 
mouture. Mais cela n’empéche ni le swing, 
ni la finesse des arrangements. 

Pourquoi la Volée a-t-elle attendu sept 
ans avant de plonger dans un nouveau 
répertoire? «On ne le voit pas comme ¢a», 
répond sympathiquement le violoneux 
Mathieu Lacas. « On a quand méme fait 


d’autres projets dont un disque live et un 


La Volée d’Castor 
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album du temps des fétes qui était un clin 
d’ceil au fait que la musique traditionnelle 
ne se joue pratiquement que dans le temps 
des fétes». 

«Le retour» est réalisé par Frédéric 
Beauséjour, le petit dernier qui est avec 
le groupe depuis 2006. Bassiste et multi 
instrumentiste accompli, son parcours est 
toutefois différent de celui de ses col- 
legues. S’il vient d’une famille de musique 
traditionnelle, il s’est surtout distingué en 
accompagnant des artistes comme Lhasa, 
Garou, Martin Deschamps, Charlebois ou 
Martin Léon. «II nous fait jouer avec les 
genres en nous faisant sortir de la tradi- 
tion et en nous permettant d’intégrer une 
dimension parfois plus funky, plus pop ou 
plus pres de la balade», explique Mathieu. 
«Mais d’un autre coté, c’est lui qui a ap- 
porté le caractére plus symphonique du 
disque». 

En effet, quelques piéces, dont «Galilée» 
et «En Héritage» conférent a |’album des 
teintes plus classiques avec |’ajout d’un 
quatuor a cordes qui matine les intros, 
habille la chanson ou répond au chan- 
teur. «Les deux violonistes, |’altiste et la 
violoncelliste font partie de la Sinfonia de 
Lanaudieére, ils forment aussi le quatuor 
Claudel Canimex qui donnent autant dans 
le populaire que le classique», précise 
Mathieu. 

Deux trompettes et deux trombones, 
et pas n’importe lesquels, sont égale- 


ment insérés dans le nouveau répertoire. 
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Il s’agit entre autres d’ André Verreault et 
de Robert Ellis, les deux trombonistes de 
la Bottine souriante, deux des artisans du 
formidable swing du groupe mythique. 
Les musiciens de la Volée les connaissent 
depuis longtemps, méme qu’a leur début, 
on les appelait La Petite Bottine, telle- 
ment ils s’inspiraient de leurs grands fréres 
lanaudois. 

Mais ici le traitement des cuivres est 
différent, beaucoup moins jazz que dans 
la Bottine. «Ces musiciens peuvent jouer 
de tout, ils se sont adaptés facilement a 
Varrangeur», fait valoir le violoneux. Dans 
«Galilée», les cuivres accompagnent les 
cordes et font swinguer des sonorités plus 
pops, tandis que dans «Ca ressemble a la 
misére», la trompette survole de fagon aéri- 
enne la guitare folk sur un air un peu jazzé. 

Contrairement a son jeu de scéne, alors 
que le groupe est reconnu pour son punch, 
le disque est empreint de sensibilité et d’un 
équilibre entre les rythmes et les textes. 

Et contrairement a VDC et «Migration», 
les deux disques précédents enregistrés en 
studio, les sonorités est européennes, arabes 
et méme indiennes avec l'utilisation du 
sitar, sont moins en évidence. Mathieu en 
explique la raison : «Pendant cette période, 
nous allions davantage en Europe et cela 
nous influengait beaucoup, mais nous 
voulons maintenant rejoindre davantage les 
gens d’ici». 

De ses expériences mondialisantes, le 
groupe a toutefois conservé, et méme ren- 
forcé, la présence des percussions latines 
habilement jouées par André Dupuis qui 
possédent une grande maitrise des congas, 
des bongos, des timbales et d’ autres 
tambours. « C’est une avenue que nous 
avions commencée a explorer sur d’autres 
disques, mais le mélange entre la podor- 
ythmie québécoise et les rythmes cubains 
fait maintenant partie de notre marque de 
commerce. Sur « Le retour», on a poussé le 
concept beaucoup plus loin»», commente 
Mathieu Lacas. 

André Dupuis est arrivé sur l'album 

«Migration», que le regretté Denis 
Fréchette avait réalisé. La Volée avait alors 
défoncé la porte en ajoutant a la fois les 
percussions latines et brésiliennes. Puis, 
pour la préparation du concert qui a suivi la 
parution du disque, le groupe a invité André 
qui en est devenu membre depuis. II ajoute 
du feu dans une musique qui n’est déja pas 
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ennuyante. 

Mais au-dela des cadences frénétiques, 
la Volée sait aussi pénétrer plus d’intimité. 
Ainsi certains reels peuvent étre ralentis 
sur disque. Dans «Le p tit moine» par 
exemple, on inteégre méme le reel sur de la 
turlutte, une facon de faire assez rare dans 
la maniére québécoise. «On ne veut pas 
nécessairement faire des reels comme ils 
étaient fait a l’époque. Les compositions 
ne sont pas figées dans le temps. On essaie 
de les faire voyager et de transporter une 
histoire a travers ca. Comme dans le «6/5 
d’ Adrien». On le fait avec percussions et 
basse en lui donnant une sorte d’intensité 
dans le mixage pour le ramener aux années 
2010», explique Mathieu. 

Les textes peuvent aussi évoquer la péri- 
ode actuelle. Dans «En héritage», un titre 
écrit par Frédéric Beauséjour, on chante 
des difficultés de la vie devant |’ ordinateur 
de huit heures a minuit. «Dans cette piece, 
on véhicule ce qui se passe dans nos vies, 
comment on court comme des queues de 
veaux pour joindre les deux bouts. Peut- 
étre que dans cinquante ans, ¢a fera partie 
du répertoire traditionnel», espére Mathieu. 

Dans d'autres pieces, la Volée crée des 
variantes sur des textes traditionnels, pour les 
actualiser ou les rendre plus accessibles. Mais 
lorsque ses membres trouvent des turluttes ou 
de drdles de tournures de phrases, il se font 
un point d’honneur de les garder. 

Parfois, ils puisent aussi dans la chanson 
contemporaine, comme ils le font ici avec 


De Temp 


«Le grand 6 pieds», un classique de Claude 
Gauthier, un chansonnier qui fut célebre 
dans les années 60 et 70. Par moments, la 
piéce est construite avec une guitare folk 

et un accordéon qui rile. «Le but est de 
trouver une chanson qui ressemble a notre 
style, et de faire un arrangement qui la 
rend un peu traditionnelle en la rendant 
aux jeunes qui ne la connaissent pas», con- 
clut Mathieu. Beau travail d’ensemble. 


De Temps Antan 
Les habits de papier (L-Abe) 

Chaque membre de Temps Antan : Eric 
Beaudry, André Brunet, Pierre-Luc Dupuis, 
ont joué dans de nombreux groupes de 
traditionnel québecois (dont La Bottine 
Souriante, l’ainé par excellence) et si vous 
connaissez quelque peu leur histoire, vous 
ne serez pas supris par l’incroyable sens de 
la musique qui se dégage de leur oeuvre. 
Ce qui vous surprendra peut-étre, par 
contre, est qu’aprés tant d’années dans le 
«showbiz», ils aient réussi a produire lors 
de l’enregistrement un son aussi merveille- 
usement frais et plein d’entrain. Les habits 
de papier bruissent de bonne énergie et de 
bons sentiments. De plus, il n’y a aucun 
intérét a essayer de souligner les moments 
forts parce que c’est juste toutte trop bon. 
Si votre écoute tend un tant soit peu vers 
la musique traditionnelle, c’est votre re- 
sponsabilité de vous intéresser a De Temps 


Antan. 
— Par Richard Thornley 


REEL DES CORRIGAN 
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Voici deux piéces de la famille Corrigan que j'ai apprise du dernier disque du groupe «les tétes de violon». 
La famille Corrigan de Valcartier est célébre pour son répertoire familiale de descendance Irlandaise quelle 
perpétue depuis plusieurs générations. Ces airs ont sus prendre racine dans la région de Québec dés le début 
du XIXe siécle et c'est grdce aux habitants de Valcartier et de Shannon qu'ils sont parvenus jusqu'd nous. 


I learned these two tunes from the CD Les deux rives (Two Shores) by the group «Les tétes de violon». Both 
tunes come from the repertoire of the Corrigan family from Valcartier near Québec City. The Corrigans are 
famous for their repertoire of Irish airs that they've been handing down generation from generation. This 
repertoire first planted its roots in the region of Québec's capital in the beginning of the 19th century. 


SHEEPSKIN AND BEESWAX 
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Tony Montague 


Tony Montague makes his case for 
a greener folk and roots music com- 
munity in Canada. 


How green is the folk and roots scene? 
Musicians love to talk and write about the 
environment, but how many of them apply 
green values in their lives, personal or 
professional? 

And what about promoters, record labels, 
managers, festival directors and folk 
clubs—how environmentally progressive 
are their ways of doing things? 

There doesn’t appear to be much of a 
debate going yet in folk, roots and world 
music circles, yet the rapid growth of green 
consciousness in society provides us with 
huge opportunities. 

We can readily tap into this rising sap, 
since our music has such close and long- 
standing links with the natural environ- 
ment. When it comes to promoting greener 
values in the music industry, however, 
we seem to have ceded the initiative to 
rock and pop—though appearances can be 
deceptive. 

The U.S.-based Green Music Group is 
currently campaigning to make industry 
practices more ecologically sound. Its 
artist members include Sheryl Crowe, the 
Barenaked Ladies, the Dave Matthews 
Band, Willie Nelson and Bonnie Raitt, and 
venues too can join, as have Wolf Trap and 
the Brooklyn Bowl. Record companies, 
music fans and industry workers can also 
be members. 

The GMG 1s a high-profile coalition and 
one of its founders is Warner Music, which 
casts a corporate shadow over the whole 
initiative. We read elsewhere on the GMG 
website about making “eco-friendly choices 
when booking limos”. What’s so green about 


riding in a limo? Then there’s reference to 
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greening “large-scale corporate events”. 

Genuinely green music does not carry 
with it a whiff of corporate sulphur. It’s 
built on community not hierarchy, and 
is Sustainable — not part of a throwaway 
consumerist culture. 

By nature it’s grassroots, built through a 
network of personal relationships. It should 
be synonymous with folk and roots music, 
but is it? How can we push farther ahead, 
since rock is, by its innately excessive 
nature, unfit to take the lead? 

It’s surely time for a discussion and forum 
on the issue in Canadian folk and roots 
music circles, and Penguin Eggs would like 
to get the ball rolling —and hurled, batted 
or kicked about the room—with a few 
thoughts and borrowings. 

Since the global fiasco of the failed 
climate talks in Copenhagen in December 
2009, Canada, which for long years mas- 
queraded as an environmentally progres- 
sive state, is now regarded as something of 
a pariah. What can folk and roots musos of 
all stripes et les deux langues do that might 
counter the bad reputation our politicians 
have given us? 

We’ ve got everything to gain from green- 
ing our practices — building even stronger 
personal ties, attracting new audiences, 
and forging new links with like-minded 
organizations. 

Such things are already happening, of 
course. For instance, house concerts across 
Canada are thriving as never before. The ben- 
efits to all are obvious: very few overheads, 
if any; little or no technical hitches and 
glitches; more of the intimacy that attracted 
many of us to the music in the first place. 
Home-based productions reflect the “small 
is beautiful” environmentalist slogan of the 
*70s rather than the bigger-is-better ethos 
that’s engulfed popular culture since then. 

House concerts aren’t for everyone, 
however. How can artists, agents, club 
owners and event directors lessen the 
carbon footprint? Tour schedules and 
itineraries are a major issue, especially with 
festivals. While some musicians already 
choose greener options for travel—train or 
bus or bio-diesel vehicle—many more jet 
back and forth across the continent or the 
Atlantic with little or no concern for the 
fossil fuels burned in the process. 

Most festivals have policies restricting 
artists on their lineup from playing else- 


where nearby. While some limitations are 
understandable, such no-show zones can be 
absurdly large, leading fans to drive huge 
distances to see artists who could otherwise 
play much nearer home. The otherwise 
admirable Wintergrass Festival in Bellevue, 
WA, for instance, won’t allow artists on its 
lineup to perform in Vancouver—though 
the cities are 150 miles (240 km) apart and 
in different countries. 

Festivals can play leading roles. Canada’s 
summer festivals have already gained 
international plaudits for their respect of 
the natural environment, and as technol- 
ogy improves some of them may be able to 
generate some or all of the electricity they 
use. It would be a small contribution in real 
terms perhaps, and involve some initial 
cost, but would help make a powerful state- 
ment: this is the music of a community that 
cares about its carbon impact. And it all 
provides good publicity, of course. 

There are greener ways of travelling that 
can be great publicity generators as well, 
and great fun—like tours made by train 
only, by bike, by horse-drawn wagon, by 
boat. Very few rock bands could contem- 
plate such things, but they become possible 
for folkies with imagination. 

The green debate includes venues and 
folk clubs, and prompts questions such as 
why so many of them sell refreshments 
produced by multinationals like Pepsi-Cola 
or Coca-Cola? While at the same time the 
guy or girl onstage may be singing about 
corporate greed, this seriously undermines 
credibility. Why sell food and drink from 
afar when excellent local sources are avail- 
able? Having water fountains at venues, 
with drinkers providing their own cups, 
would help reduce plastic waste. 

As for travel to and from venues, where 
are the ride boards that used to be so famil- 
iar at folk festivals? Sharing transportation 
to events is such an obvious win-win for 
everyone —costs can be reduced, people 
with similar tastes come together, the sense 
of community gets tighter. 

There are so many benefits to going 
green. The folk and roots scene in Canada 
is in a unique position to spearhead a green- 
ing of the music industry here, and to reap 
the rewards for that without compromising 
our core values. It’s about riding with your 
imagination rather than lounging in the 
back of sub-corporate limos. 


Hot titles from Red House Reco 
WHERE ROOTS MEET THE HERE AND NOW 
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CARRIEELKIN ‘DANNY SCHMIDT * 


CALL IT MY GARDEN MAN OF MANY MOONS 

The charismatic Texas singer with the electrifying In the tradition of Townes Van Zandt and Leonard 

voice and songs makes her label debut backed by Cohen! A master songwriter and guitarist strips 11 

Colin Brooks (Band of Heathens), Sam Baker, classics-to-be down to their stunning basics...with 

Danny Schmidt and John Hermanson (Storyhill). appearances by Will Sexton and Ray Bonneville. 
“spellbinding...made the hairs on the back of my “idiosyncratic, meticulously constructed songs...infused 
neck stand on end.” - BOB HARRIS, BBC RADIO 2 with intellect and quirkiness.” - THE NEW YORKER 


OVER A QUARTER CENTURY OF THE BEST IN AWARD-WINNING 
SINGER-SONGWRITER, FOLK, ROCK, BLUES AND ROOTS MUSIC. 


Special discount offers when you buy direct from 
www.redhouserecords.com 


Produced by Grammy-winning producer Larry Campbell at Levon Helm Studios in Woodstock, Ne\ 


“From their days playing together as teenagers to their current acoustic and electric blues, probably no ot e 
consistently led American music for the last 50 years — yes! — than Jorma Kaukonen and Jack Casady,’ — JA 


COMING APRIL 5! 


One of the most talented 
singers and songwriters 
in North America 
Pete Seeger 


Stan Rogers was to 
Canada what Woody Guthrie 
was to the United States 
Tom Paxton | 


alis is proud 
ffer the complete 
n Rogers catalogue. 


STAN ROGERS 


fogarty’s COVE 
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Stan Rogers’ music continues to amaze and inspire 
Berle from all walks of life and has been referred 
to as “one of the bens ars of modern Canadian 
history.” The Very Best of Stan | 5 contains 
sixteen of Stan’s most- ved songs phason by Ariel 
Rogers and Stan’s long-time producer Paul Mills. All 
of the songs have been remastered and the results 
are nothing short of stunning. 
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